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£s 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 


Who, in Addition to Extensive Concert Engagements, Is Now Opening 


Her Studio in Los Angeles. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


LUNCHEON OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL CIVIC MUSIC ASSOCIATIONS OF AMERICA, 
DEMA E. HARSHBARGER, PRESIDENT, AS PROMOTED BY THE CIVIC CONCERT SERVICE, ING., AND HELD AT THE 
PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO, ON JANUARY 10, 1931 


» Civic Opera Company were guests of honor. At the speakers table are: Rufus G. Dawes, president of the World’s 
933, and his son Charles; George Engles, vice-president of the National Broadcasting Company; Herbert Johnson, 
tic Opera Company, and Mrs. Johnson; Andre Mertens, May Beegle, Mrs. Carlyle Scott, manager of the Minneapolis Symphony 
s. J, Hill, Bertha Ott, Sidney Chanock, Charles Hackett, Antonio Cortis, Rene Maison, Richard Bonelli, Barre Hill, Mr. and Mrs. 
levi, Claudia Muzio, Virgilio Lazzari, Roberto Moranzom, Frank St. Leger and his bride, Marion Claire; Henry Weber, Mischa 


Jan Chiapusso, Philip Manuel, Gavin Williamson, Rudolph Ganz, Edgar Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey, Mr. and Mrs. James Devoe, Attilio 


re, Hans Hess, Eugene Stinson, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Coleman Moore, Karleton Hackett, George Dasch, Alberto Salvi, Nils Trammell, Mrs. William 


r 


trmts Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. Rene Devries, Mrs. Felix Borowski, Mrs. Florence F french, Charles H. Watt, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley North, Lillian Rosedale 


dman, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Voegeli, “Amos and Andy” in the flesh, Mrs. David Black, and, of course, Dema Harshbarger herself. 


(See Inside Back Cover for Miscellaneous News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone RIverside 9-8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
ITALIAN AND Frencu Opera 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





Mne. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: CIrcle 7-2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: TRafalgar 7-6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHES A lll SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 
140 


East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLinist—ConDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. a — ‘Foundation 


ymphony Orchestr, 
3335 Steuben P N YC Cc Td: "OLinville 2- 8843 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, Great Northern 
Hotel, New York. Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty 4 of the Institute of Musical Art 
f the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: PEnn. 6-2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J 


Teleph : PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 








MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. CAthedral 8-4345 





IRENE FREIMANN 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St., N. Y.C, Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Orcanist Trinity LuTHerRaAN CHuRCH 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


EDWARD E, TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Srupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
a in Teaching Children 
Endorsed A Gabrilowiteck Schelling, Samaroftf 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessiz B. Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone WAdsworth 3-4433 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone ClIrcle 7-9873 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart F a 


of Harrisburg, 
Studio: 58 West 55th ang New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 
1425 Broadway, Met. Opera Studios, N. Y. 
Tel. PEnn. 6-2634 








MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: CAthedral 8-6840 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn, 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
hursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
BASSO-CANTANTE 
73 West llth Street New York 
Telephone: ALgonquin 4-7253 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


Grapuate Coursss 
in 
Piano Crass Instruction 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street, 
New York City TRafalgar 7-670i 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

By appointment: Studio 717, Steinway Hall, 

New York Phone: CIrcle 7-0187 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocal anD Piano INstRuctTION 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0951 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street rs New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-9204 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—CoacHiInG—SiGut READING 
ACCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone CIrcle 7-1350 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North $ : New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y¥. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual sje 
oes * — 601 West 140th 

Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, Harmony anpD 
CoMPOSITION 


28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert - 

Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119 6-2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, Ill. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. BUtterfield 8-2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street : : —wh York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7- 1291 Loates Carroll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and 
Soncertizing in rlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone ACademy 2-2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertovy 
20S West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





er FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 








THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music— Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 
Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 
Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 





y TEBLING, GEORGE, Internationally 

famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 





LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





M*E® EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 
168 Kingsly Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Coneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


A PILLOIS er * F LSet 


COMPOSER 
S Harmony, Composition, Interpretation in Guanes. 
E 
s 











French Classic and Modern Repertory. 

itudios in New York City 
100 Parkway Road, Bronxville, N. Y., 
or Call. Tel. Bronxville 5613 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
The Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT _- TENOR _ ORATORIO 


Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 
915 Cazneom Hatt, N. Y. Tel. Circle 71-2634 


Write 








STUDO!: 


4 VOICE 
* MARGOLIS sue 
L 1428 Broadway, Sulte 88, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
4 West 83np Steeet, New York Tel. Tae 1265 
(If No Answer Call SUsquehanna 17-4500 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Mousicat Courier, 113 W. 57th 8t., N. Y. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
HOTEL ROYAL, 535 W. 112th St., New York 
Tel.: CAthedral 8-7570 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 
Beachview Club, Chicago, IIl. 
Telephone: Fairfax 1000 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 


Goloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephone RHinelander 4-175¢ 


MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Concertmaster of Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Teaching at American Conservatory of Music 
Address Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 

eeneeg Institute of Music, Philadelphis 
: Hotel E 1601 W. 

57th St., New York Tel. Circle 17-6810 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


HAROLD 


LAND 


BARITONE 
and 
Teacher of Singing 
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mesan : Harold "ey Mgt., 
Yonkers, 


; WARFORD 
 SEKTBERG 


4 nna WEST 40th ST. NEW 40th ST.. NEW _ CITY 
Tel. PEnn, 6-4897 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
ClIrcle 7-9020 





—— 
SINGING 





COACH 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 


. 








MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West s7th St. 
BERLIN W. 3¢ NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising = 
Werld Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


(DILLING 





HARPIST 


ai Studio: 35 W. S51 &t., 
N.Y. Tel. Clrele 71-1617 


Mgt Haensel jones 
Steinway Hall, New York 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director ef Piamo—Horace Mane School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


;.WEINBERG 


C Concert Pianist—Composer—Organist 
Studio: 170 West 89th St., New York 
one: SChuyler 4-7160 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, IIl. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN et A dg 
EXPONENT , PROF. 
255 West 90th St. Y.¢. “Tel. "SChuyler 40025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila” Pa, Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


wer M OWE si, 


166 W.72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


COENRAAD V. ROS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Fae White Plains, N. yy 
810 Carnegie New York, N. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


Phone Riverside 9-1464 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 









































New 81 

Pailedeiphia: 

Atlantic City: 

TELEPHONES: Circle 7-2916—Locust 159 Diel 23-4464 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Ohurch 
307 West 79th St., New York City Tel. :SUs. 1-1197 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


Piano Phos Voice on 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway oe, 118 W. 67th St. 


Address: 144 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New ‘York 


S8rupDIos 











HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel.: PEnn 6-363¢6 


IN LOS ANGELES DURING SUMMER 





COURIER 


‘IK EATOR 


Organist-Director ‘ssn Memorial Church, 
Maplewood, N. 


Roxy Male ae and Mixed Chorus 
Special Music 3rd Ee Evenings 


Si, 29 SI 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL vocal Ruste 


Sernereustan OPERA HOUSE beng 1425 Breadway, New 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6- nese 


January 


Resid 





BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert. 903 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


ROYA 


L 
2 SOPRANO 
E 
s 





BERLIN NEW YORK CITY 
Bambergerstr 61 304 West 75th St. 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrisen 2303 


Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Cencert - TENOR - Oraterioc 
LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACOBPTED 
Sroupio :149 W. 85th &., N. ¥. Tel. ENdicott 32-8856 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, The Briek Chureh and Union 


Director of the Sehool of Ssered Musie of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


{BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


? HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
11 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. LAfayette 3-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Supreman Square Srupios: 160 W. 13rd Bt., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


120 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


RICHMOND 


T 
4 THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Ss 














RCEan> 














Soprano 


Concerts 














Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Orange, N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


TeaCHER OF Many PROMINENT PIANISTS 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
MME. 


tin CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
SOPRANO 
CONCERT OPERA RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
one: Rogers Park 1237 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 


Negro Spirituals, Dialect Songs and her own com- 
positions. Re - gy for fy eh he 
A. W. A. S = t., Tew York 
. COlumbus 5-6100 


Metropolitan Building 

















Studio, 131 W. 72nd St. Phone 8Us. 17-8587 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 118 W. Sith &., N. ¥. 
Mgt.: L. B. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


?MINTZ 


i: SOPRANO 

Teacher of Sin 
Studio: 236 West 70th St., 
TRafalgar 7-7232 











ng 
lew York City 
By Appointment 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickerneli 
119 West 57th St., New York Circle 7-4161 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Young People 


Address: Chicago Musical College 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West 11th St, N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
Fine Arts ma 














Chicago 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND eo ee RagcrTALs 
Wednesdays a. ¢ P. M. 

HALL, NEW YORK CITY 

ClIrcle 17-8277 





Studio: 61@ STEINWAY 
Telephone: 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLAceEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Giovanni 
Lanza No. 135, Rome, Italy 
New York Secretary: Ida Greenhouse, 10th F 
71 West 47th St., N. Y. Phone BRyant 9. "3813 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale ge 14, yr end Italy 
ew 
c/o Fred’k W. Eoortles, bas Cedar St. 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 7-9155 




















LLOYD TENOR 


Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
c/o Musical Courier 
113 W. 57th St. 
Private Phone: LOrraine 1- 6805 bak 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
TBACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and lead- 
ing opera houses in Italy. Recommended by Rach- 
maninoff, Serafin and Koussevitsky 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 13d 8t., 
Telephone: SUsquehanna 17-3320 


LILLIAN 





New 


AMOZ>Kar> 





Soprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
~~ = Lilli yy naees 
WARK: 
on Park Pi. 
Market 9676 


New 
160 Ww. Y5ea St. 
ENdicott 2-6142 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrcle 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Abply to President fer ail Infermation 


Baroness Fp tee E. Von Kienner 
Breadway, New York 
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Chicago Opera Season Closes 


After Thirteen Weeks of Delightful Performances, Company 
Starts on Annual Tour—Season Considered the 
Best Artistically in Two Decades 


Cuicaco. — The Chicago Civic Opera 
Company’s season of 1930-31 passed into 
history January 24. The thirteenth and final 
week of the season had as new features the 
only performance of Debussy’s Pelleas and 
Melisande and the appearance of Tito 
Schipa in the role of Alfredo in Traviata. 
For the rest there were repetitions. 

On January 19, Camille was given; the 
following night, Die Meistersinger; on Jan- 
uary 21, Mignon; then came Pelleas and 
Melisande on January 22; Traviata on the 
afternoon of January 24 and Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame followed by two dances and 
the circus scene from The Bartered Bride, 
in the evening. 

Le JoncLeuR AND LA NAVARRAISE, 
ARY 17 (MATINEE) 

It sems that the double bill of Massenet’s 
Le Jongleur and La Navarraise is attractive 
to our public. Again on Saturday afternoon 
these two works, so different in texture and 
subject, were repeated, with Mary Garden 
appearing in both operas. 

In the Jongleur, in which she had the title 
role, the diva was surrounded by the same 
cast heard previously, with Charles Lau- 
wers again directing a performance entirely 
to his credit, to that of the orchestra and of 
the singers. 

In La Navarraise Mary Garden was again 
Anita and she shared with Rene Maison in 
making the performance memorable. Emil 
Cooper presided at the conductor’s desk. 

LOHENGRIN, JANUARY 17 (EVENING) 

The last performance this season of Lo- 
hengrin again brought Emma Redell as 
Elsa; Maria Olszewska as Ortrude; Theo- 
dore Strack in the title role; Rudolf Bockle- 
mann as Telramund; Eduard Habich as the 
Herald, and Alexander Kipnis as the King. 
Egon Pollak conducted. 

PELLEAS AND MELISANDE, JANUARY 22 

This sole performance of Pelleas and Mel- 
isande was a eons ssl for the French wing 


JANu- 


of our company. Indeed, the performance 
stands apart for the excellence with which 
it was given under the direction of Emil 
Cooper, and with a seven-star cast. 
Mary Garden’s Melisande has always won 
the admiration of opera-goers, but it is 
hamniauautedl on page 8) 


Hallgarten ane $50,000 for 
Music Scholarships 


Albert N. Hallgarten, who died in Nice, 
France, on January 18, left $50,000 in the 
form of a trust fund, to provide free schol- 
arships for needy music students. Mr. Hall- 
garten was the grandson of the founder of 
the prominent banking firm of Hallgarten & 
Co. The fund is also to be used for the 
awarding of prizes for proficiency in musical 
composition and attainments. The Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company is made 
trustee of the musical education fund. Mr. 
Hallgarten also left $30,000 each to the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society and the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 


Taylor’s Peter po Premiere 
February 7 

The world premiere of Deems Taylor’s 
opera, Peter Ibbetsen, is announced for the 
afternoon of February 7 at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The libretto, based on du 
Maurier’s novel of the same name, is by 
Constance Collier. The scenery is by Joseph 
Urban, and Tullio Serafin is to conduct the 
performance. The name part will be taken 
by Edward Johnson, and the other chief 
roles will enlist Lucrezia Bori, Marion 
Telva, Ina Bourskaya and Lawrence Tib- 
bett. 


Ovation in Munich for Bilotti 


According to a cable received from 
Munich, “Belotti received an ovation at his 





QUEENA MARIO, 


one of the leading sopranos of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 7 


vho has been requested 


by Josef Hofmann, director of the Curtis Institute of Music, P hiladelphia, to fill temporarily 


Marcella Sembrich’s place as teacher of voice during the illness of Mme. Sembrich. 


Miss 


Mario is a former pupil of Mme. Sembrich, and declares that nothing could so please and 


honor her as to be chosen as a substitute for Mme. Sembrich. 


Miss Mario has appeared in 


Carmen, Faust, Haensel und Gretel and other operas at the Metropolitan this season, as well 


as at several Sunday night concerts. 


(Kesslere photo.) 


recital here. The house was packed and the 
German critics were won by the Ameri- 
can pianist.” 


Molinari Now Conducting 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


Starting his six weeks’ conductorship of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, during the mid- 
winter holiday of Arturo Toscanini, Ber- 
nardino Molinari offered a large and eager 
audience Corelli's “Chrismas” Concerto, for 
two solo violins and solo cello, with accom- 
paniment of strings, cembalo and organ; 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony; Rossini- 
ana, a suite by Respighi on themes from 
aye Les Riens, and Stravinsky’s Fire 

Bird Suite. The Respighi piece received its 
first performance on this occasion. 

The Corelli concerto grosso was played 
with the simplicity, vivacity and grace which 
music of that ancient type demands. The 
solo parts were well performed by Messrs. 
Guidi and Lange, violinists, and Alfred Wal- 
lenstein, cellist. The Dvorak symphony, 
over which some latter day critics dubiously 
wag their wise heads (for some reason best 
known to themselves) resounded in all its 
freshness, vigor and, again, tenderness under 
skilful treatment by Molinari. The con- 
ductor’s opinion of the work, judging from 
his “con amore” handling of it, would seem 
to coincide with that of all music lovers. 

The novelty of the evening proved to be 
another example of Respighi’s expert, rich 
and colorful orchestration. Rossini’s tune- 
ful material is moulded by Respighi’s clever 
hand into an attractive and valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of the orchestra, and it 
is safe to predict that the piece will quickly 
find a frequent place on the programs of the 
major orchestras. 

In the Fire Bird Mr. Molinari and his 
men ran the entire gamut of orchestral vir- 
tuosity. with brilliant and exciting results. 
The finish of the concert found conductor 
and orchestra bowing repeatedly to pro- 
longed applause. 


Boston Fetes John McCormack 


Boston.—Anyone who claims Bostonians 
are cold would have changed his opinion 





George Engles’ Announcement 

An important announcement re- 
ceived from the office of George 
Engles, managing director of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company's Artists 
Service, will be found on page 26 of 
this issue. 











John McCormack’s first 
here on Wednesday 
The genial tenor faced 
a capacity audience, with all standing room 
being accounted for. In especially fine voice, 
he went through a taxing program with his 
accustomed skill, charming anew with 
beauty of voice and polished interpretative 
style. After each group’ the singer was re- 
called several times and had to sing extra 
numbers. From start to finish his listeners 
were under the spell of this unique artist, 
who, judging from his own genial manner, 
enjoyed singing to them as much as they 
enjoyed listening. Owing to McCormack’s 
popularity in this city, a second concert has 
been arranged for February 8. 


had he stepped into 
concert of the season 
evening, January 21. 


Bois Resigns 

The Board of Directors of the Roxy Thea- 
ter announces that at Mr. Rothafel’s request 
he will terminate his contract with the Roxy 
Theater on March 29. He has consented to 
render his services in an advisory capacity 
to the theater. This resignation allows Mr. 
Rothafel to enter a wider field of activity. 


Presser to Buy Ditson? 


It is rumored that the publishing house of 
Theodore Presser, which has already taken 
over the copyrights of the John Church 
Company, is about to close a similar deal 
with the Ditson Company. 

Erich Simon Arrives in New York 

Erich Simon of the managerial firm of 
Wolf & Sachs of Berlin arrived in New 
York on January 27 on the S.S. Europa on 
his annual visit. 


Westasinster Choir Gives Comsert 


in New York on January 30 


Touring in the interest of better church 
music, the Westminster Choir, John Finley 
Williamson, conductor, will sing its annual 
concert in New York at Carnegie Hall, to- 
morrow evening, January 30. Although this 
paper is dated January 31, it actually comes 
out January 29, so that the statement is cor- 
rect and the concert will be given “tomorrow.” 

Following the New York appearance, the 
choir starts its tour, which opens in Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., on February 9 and closes in 
Pinehurst, N. C., on March 4, comprising 
many cities in the South. 

The Westminster Choir was founded a 
little over ten years ago by Dr. John Finley 
Williamson and is a unit of the Westminster 
Choir School. Much has been accomplished 
in the stimulation in choral singing through 
the annual tours of this organization. Critics 
have agreed on the beauty of tone, clarity 
of diction, and accuracy in pitch of the 
choir’s work. 

The personnel of the Westminster Choir 
consists of students who by musicianship and 
scholastic ability merit such an honor. A\l- 
though every student in the school may try 
for a place in the choir, a high efficiency 
must be maintained by them 

The success of the choir in Europe, par- 
ticularly in London, where two concerts 


were given, and in Paris, is memorable. 
3,500 persons attended the first Albert Hall 
concert in London, and 7,000 the second one. 
\t its Paris concert at the Opera House, 
the President and his cabinet were present 
and the theater was packed to the doors. 
3erlin, too, bid homage to the American 
visitors. Eleven encores were demanded and 
at the conclusion of the concert each mem- 
ber of the choir was presented with a medal 
specially made for that occasion by the 
Press Club of Germany, under whose aus- 
pices the concert was given. The presenta- 
tion was made by the president of the Press 
Club and by the American Ambassador to 
Germany. 

Budapest, Vienna, Yorkshire 
(England), Dusseldorf, Zurich and Baden- 
3aden were other cities where the West- 
minster Choir sang with equal favor. Every- 
where the receptions were enthusiastic. 

To Mrs. H. E. Talbot, sponsor of the 
choir, is due much of the credit for the suc- 
cess of Westminster Choir. It is through 
her untiring energy and financial help that 
these tours have been made possible. Now 
the choir has set a certain excellent stand 
ard in music for the churches which has re 
sulted in keen interest in its coming appear 
ances both in New York and on tour. 


Frankfort, 


McCormack Celebrates Twentieth 


Anniversary of First Chicago Concert 


John McCormack, 
tenor, came to town early this week and 
celebrated the twentieth anniversary of his 
first concert in this city by singing, on Jan- 
uary 25, to the largest audience the new 
Civic Opera House has ever held. Over 
six hundred persons were seated on the 
stage, and it is estimated that three thou- 
sand more were turned away disappointed. 

For two days the sign “All Seats Sold” 
had hung in the lobby, with the announce- 
ment that McCormack’s next concert, a re- 
turn date, is scheduled for Sunday after- 
noon, February 15. 

The singer was in excellent voice and 
spirits. He gave a program that catered to 
all tastes, his masterly interpretation of 


CHICAGO. the popular 


which aroused the audience to the greatest 
enthusiasm. All the beauty of the tenor’s 
voice was in evidence, in addition to his 
perfection of diction and eloquence of style. 
It was not surprising that he was forced to 
sing extra numbers, singing twenty-seven 
songs. Before his final number he made a 
delightful little speech in which he congrat 
ulated Chicago on having such an opera 
house, paying special tribute to Samuel In- 
sull. After the concert McCormack declared 
that this concert was the most touching and 
affectionate greeting of his career. 

In conclusion, one must add that with the 
new artists that come our way each season, 
none can take McCormack’s particular niche 
in our esteem and affections. 
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Breatu Controi IN SINGING 


By Homer 


Breathing, in its relationship to singing, 
described so many times that it 
would seem to be a subject that must be 
clear to all. Yet even a casual listening to a 
number of singers will show that breath con 


has been 


MOW! 


is not agreed upon in practice 


rate 
Singers usually 


any 
agree that when they are 
best singing they are least con- 
and breathing. But this 
noble disregard of “how they do it” does not 
help the beginner very much. 

The singer, except in a few gifted 
has given thought and practice to the matter 
of breath control before he can safely forget 
about it. In other words, unless one does a 
thing properly from the start, one must fol 
low the usual process of consciously doing 
the actions involved until they become sub- 
conscious, or a habit. Then one not 
need to think about them 

Very few untrained beginners will profit 
the advice “breathe naturally.””’ The aver- 

beginner’s “natural,” as I prefer to 
“habitual” way of breathing is not 
for singing 

One sings on controlled breath, 
body muscles must have their 
controlling it 
say that there are really two 
kinds of tone (besides good and bad). That 
which might be called “breath controlled’ 
and that which is to some “throat 
controlled.” 

These terms do 1 
of the singer, but « 
tone as received by 
pert listener 

Ihe breath controlled tone has spontaneity, 
freedom, expressiveness, and emotional ap- 
peal. The throat controlled tone is more or 
less limited. 

In writing 
again the 
difficulty of 


heir 
of breath 


cases, 


does 


by 

age 
call it, 
good enough 
the 
the 


and 
share of 
work of 


One might 


degre e 


tt refer to the 
nly to the sound of 
the ear of a trained, « 


sensations 
the 


about bre: ith control one must 
difficulty of terminology, the 
pen the meaning of 
agreed upon. 
breath control the first consid- 
untrained beginner is posture 
gives thought to breathing one 
properly. And it should be 
the advice so often given in our 
“throw your shoulders back,” is 
best in the world. It usually results 
the shoulder blades together and 
the back. While one gets a false 
an expanded chest, the circumfer- 
ains much the same. 
houlder position can be approx- 
the arms to the sides, 
shoulders and parallel with 
Then drop the arms without 
oulders. Next, with one hand 
he back and locate the oppo 
lade. If your shoulders are in 
er blade will be flat with 
ole back smooth. Other 
the edge of the shou “ ler 
ater in life this develops 
ally in the ladies 
at their best in evening 
are doing all this, keep 
and the chest expanded 
great 
few 
reath control, 
the « 
take « 


lace 


using 


stand 


xtending 


case of 
ppear 


vou 


Russian bass, in 
years ago, said, on 
that “the sing- 
xhalations and 
are of them- 


an 


care of 


would 


he “did not, however, ig 
: 1e correct mode of inhala- 

entirely.” Further on in the article he 
stated that “it is my theory and practice that 
the chest should always be more or less ex- 
during singing.” And that “the mus- 
ontrol the lower ribs are 
vere we should have conscious- 


r 4} 
t 


panded 
cles which « 
only ones wl 


the 


Mowe 


This po- 
power and 


ness of expansion when we inhale.” 
sition gives a fine feeling of 
authority. 

The next consideration is that when the 
tone is started the sides and chest must not 
collapse. If they do, the breath is forced up 
into the throat and can only be controlled by 
the vocal cords, which gives, to some degree, 
the before-mentioned “throat controlled” 
tone. 

By one’s posture, one can con- 
trol the air leaving the lungs, which, of 
course, creates voice, and can accomplish an 
even flow of breath which will respond to 
our demands for more power or for less 
power. 

The pitch of the tone will be attended to 
by the thought of the desired pitch; the reso- 
nance of the tone by the correct shaping of 
the cavity above the a Then one gains 
a tone that may be called “breath controlled.” 

Now all of this may mean little to the 
reader until he gains an exact knowledge of 
what is meant by the various terms used. 
And, unfortunately, there is not, and per- 
haps never will be, an exact meaning at- 
tached to some of them. But if one can gain 
some conception of, and put into practice, 
what is meant by the above, the gain in tone 
will be most apparent. Quality, power, range 
and control are all improved, and a true ex 
pression of one’s inner self is arrived at. 


retaining 


The air around us becomes breath only as 
take it into ourselves, and one does not 
One sings with con- 


we 
sing with breath alone. 
trolled breath, or better yet, with the energy 
derived from controlled breath. The proper 
control vitalizes the emotional center of our 
being and in no other way can we bring 
into the voice that thrilling, moving, emo- 
tional quality. 

Most of us have our moments when we 
feel the great forces of Nature. Most of us, 
in our inspired moments, express something 
of them. But only the great artist, who has 
schooled himself in a fundamentally sound 
technic, can immerse himself in the. great 


‘Boccaccio’’ and Fra 


(Copyright, 


(The 
act 


Galathé 
tea), a thologi al one 
Leonard Kohl von 
Henrion) (1834-1875), was first produced 
at the Theater an der Wien, September 9, 
1865. Two years later it was given in New 
York, at the New Stadt Theater, Septem- 
1867. Mme. Hedwig L’Arronge-Sury 
made her American debut in this work. It 
was the first of Suppé’s works given in the 
United States according to records available. 
May 12, 1880, it was produced at the 
Thalia 7 heater, New York 
On March 21, 1866, Leichten 
Light Cavalry), an operetta in 
text by Karl Costa, was first given at the 
Theater and der Wien. The ouverture to 
this work ranks second in popularity to Poet 
Peasant. Other works of this period 
are, Freigeister, Cannebas, Banditenstreiche 
(1867), Frau Meisterin (1868), Isabella 
(1869), Die Prinzessin von Dragant (Die 
Jungfrau von Dragant) (Ritter Lohengelb) 
(1870), and Wolfgang und Constance, a 
three character sketch with music based 
Mozart with text by Anton 
Langer, produced in 1873 at the Carl 
Theater, Vienna. It was well received. 
Fatinitza, a comic opera in three acts, 
by Camillo Walzel (1829-1895), whose pseu- 
donym was F. Zell, and Richard Genee 
823-1895), was his first work on a grand 
and had its premiere at the Carl Thea- 
ienna, January 5, 1876 
The work was given its first London pro- 
duction at the Alhambra Theater, June 20, 
1878, in English. G. Jacobi conducted. On 
March 15, 1879, at the Théatre des Nouveau 
Paris heard the operetta in French. 
The first production in the United States 
was in German at the Germania Theater, 
New York, April 14, 1879. It was given 
again at this theater October 2, 1882 
From the first English New York per- 
formance at the Fifth Avenue Theater on 
April 23 to May 31, 1879, inclusive, forty 
performances were given by the Laurent 
Opera Company. On November 10, 1879, 
it was given at Hofele’s Olympic Theater, 
and on November 17, at the Standard Thea- 
ter, New York. The Boston Ideal Opera 
Company gave the operetta at Booth’s Thea 
ter, New York, September 27, 1880. Other 
performances by this company were given 
at Booth’s Theater, February 6, 1882; and 
Stetson’s Fifth Avenue Theater, February 
19, matinee 24, 1883, and March 18, 1885. 
H. B. Mahn’s Opera Company brought the 
work to the Grand Opera House, New York, 
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forces of the Universe and give expression 
to them whenever he so desires. 

To the ambitious and conscientious stu- 
dents of singing, the above may offer a few 
suggestions that may help them in their first 
steps towards realizing this great ideal. 


Salzburg’s Complete 1931 Festival 
Program 

The program for the 1931 Salzburg Festi- 
val is now definitely arranged. The’ Vienna 
Opera’s company and orchestra will give 
The Marriage of Figaro three times, under 
Clemens Krauss; Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte 
twice, under Krauss; Mozart’s Don Juan 
twice, under Franz Schalk; Mozart’s Ent- 
fuhrung (Il Seraglio) twice, under Schalk; 
Mozart’s Magic Flute three times, under 
Bruno Walter; Gluck’s Orfeo twice, under 
Walter; Beethoven’s Fidelio twice, under 
Schalk; and Strauss’ Rosenkavalier three 
times, under Krauss. A company of Italian 
singers, partly from La Scala, Milano, will 
give four performances of Il Barbiere, two 
of Don Pasquale and two of Il Matrimonio 
Segreto, under conductor Arturo Luccon. 
There will be ten symphonic concerts: two 
by the Budapest Philharmonic under Doh- 
nanyi and eight by the Vienna Philharmonic 
conducted by Toscanini (one concert), 
Clemens Krauss (two), Bruno Walter 
(three) and Franz Schalk (two). Max 
Reinhardt will give two dramatic produc- 
tions, namely: Everyman in the traditional 
open-air performance (12 times) and Hof- 
mannsthal’s comedy Der Schwierige (four 
times). There will be also five sacred con- 
certs at the Cathedral, under Josef Messner, 
ten Mozart Serenades (orchestral, choral 
and chamber music) under Bernhard Paum- 
gartner, and two additional concerts of Mo- 
zart music under that conductor. In all 
there will be not less than 70 performances 
within five weeks. 


Austria’s Mozart Year 


VienNA.—The Austrian government has 
inaugurated a movement for the celebration 
of the year 1931 as a Mozart Year, com- 
memorating the composer’s 175th birthday, 
the 140th anniversity of his death, and the 
150th anniversary of the day (March 16th) 
when Mozart first came to Vienna from 
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ORLOFF, 

popular pianist (left), with his 
Dutch manager, J. Beek, of the Netherland 
Concert Bureau, photographed at ‘the Hague 
his of Holland December. 
His reception by Dutch audiences was so en 
that Mr. Beek 
another extensive 

(Photo © 


Russian 


during tour nm 
engaged him 


next 


thusiastic has 


for tour season. 
by Vereenngde.) 

Sehdaie. seine 27th, the birthday, will be 
commemorated in all of Austria’s public 
schools. The evening before will see a spe- 
cial reception and a Festival performance at 
the Staatsoper. The Festival will extend over 
the larger portion of the year, at Vienna, 
Salzburg and in the provinces, and the pro- 
grams will be built with a view to perform- 
ing the music of Mozart and his contempo- 
raries, so as to give a complete survey of 


Austrian music of the 18th century. B. 
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By Waldem 


(Continued from last week’s issue) 
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1931, by the Musical Courier Company. All rights 
November 5, 1880. Maurice Grau gave a 
French production at the Star Theater, New 
York, October 14, 1888. The Thomas Opera 
Company presented the work at the Harlem 
Opera House, January 8, and matinee 11, 
1891, and on December 26, 1904, the oper- 
etta began a run of thirty-five performances 
at the Broadway Theater, New York, with 
Fritzi Scheff as Vladimir. 

Between the two successes, Fatinitza and 

30occaccio, Suppé brought out Der Teufel 
auf Erden (1878), following it with Donna 
Juanita, an operetta in three acts, which 
was produced in 1880. The first production 
in English in the United States was given 
by H. B. Mahn’s Opera Company at Hav- 
erly’s Fifth Avenue Theater, New York, 
where Y shame -two performances were given 
from May 16 to June 4, 1881, inclusive 

The same company appeared again on No- 
aaher 7, 1881, at Niblo’s Garden, New 
York. It was given at the Metropolitan 
Alcazar (Casino Theater), October 9, 1883. 
On the twenty-fifth of that same month a 
production in Spanish was given in Rio de 
i? aneiro, Brazil, at the Theater Sant’ Anna. 
Der Gaskogner (1881) and Herzblattchen 
(1882) followed. 

In 1883, the Theater an der Wien brought 
out Die Afrikareise (A Trip to Africa), a 
comic opera in three acts, text by Moriz 
George Nitzelberger (1840-1880) (M. West) 
and Richard Genee. The first production in 
the United States was in German at the 
Thalia Theater, New York, in 1883. The 
first English production in the United States 
was given by James C. Duff’s Comic Opera 
Company at the Bijou Theater, Boston, 
February 21, 1884. 

On December 23, 1884, the Duff company 
gave New York the first English production 
of the work at the Standard Theater. Sixty 
one performances were given up to the last 
on February 21, 1885. Adolph Nowak con- 
ducted. The same company gave the work 
again at this theater, April 11, 1887, with 
Lillian Russell as Titania Fanfani. J. S. 
Hiller conducted. It was also given at the 
Opera House, Providence, R. I. 

The Castle Square Opera Company, under 
the management of Elliott Zborowski and 
Henry W. Savage, gave seven performances 
at the American Theater, New York, dur- 
ing the week of September 26, 1898 with 
Raymond Hitchcock as Fanfani Pasha. 

Des Matrosen Heimkehr followed in 1885 
and in 1887 Vienna witnessed the first pro- 
duction of Bellman. In the same year the 
McCaull Opera Company gave the first pro- 
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States at 
EF rom Au- 


duction in English in the United 
Wallack’s Theater, New York. 
gust 22, 1887, until October 8th, the work 
received some forty-nine performances. In 
the cast were De Wolf Hopper and Jefferson 
de Angelis. Adolph Novak conducted. 
Clover 

Clover (Die Jagd nach dem Gliicke) (The 
Chase After Happiness), a comic opera in 
three acts and prologue, text by Zell, Genee 
and Zappert, produced in Vienna in 1888, 
holds the record for the most performances 
of any of Suppé’s works given in the United 
States. The McCaull Opera Company gave 
the first English production at Palmer’s 
Theater, Broadway and Thirtieth Street, 
New York. From May 9, 1889, until Octo- 
ber 5th, some one hundred and fifty-three 
perform ances were given. The operetta was 
then given at the Amberg Theater, New 
York, April 10, 1890, in its German form. 

Other Works and Closing Years 


Musical biographers vary in their listing of 
Suppé’s various works. Wurzbach, in his 
Biographisches Lexikon des Oesterreichs, 
Part 40: 1880, credits him with two grand 
operas, one hundred and sixty-five farces, 
comediettas and vaudevilles, as well as a 
Mass (Missa dalmatica, Spina, 1877), and a 
Requiem produced at Zara in 1860 under the 
title L’Estremo Giudizio. Forty-nine oper- 
atic pieces are listed by Wurzbach but only 
a few are dated. Batka lists twenty-one in 
Pougin’s supplement to Fetis. Riemann gives 
the number as thirty-one operettas and one 
hundred and eighty lesser works such as 
vaudevilles, ballets and mere parodies as 
Tannenhauser and Dinorah, oder die, Turner- 
fahrt nach Hiitteldorf. 

Among other works listed as his and not 
previously mentioned are: Der Bandit (Car- 
touche); Freija; Gertrude und Virginia; 
Joseph Haydn; Der Kraehmer und sein 
Commis; Die Muellerin von Burgos; Tanta- 
lusquelen; Tricoche und Cacolet; Das Wet- 
trennen; Der letzte Gulden; Unserer Hand- 
werker; Ein Sommernz .chtstraum ; and two 
posthumous works, Das Modell (1895) and 
Die Pariserin (1898) finished by Stern and 
Zamara. 

Suppé’s latter years, like Rossini’s, were 
devoted to the composition of church music. 
The last months of his life were most pain- 
ful for, suffering from cancer of the stomach, 
he actually starved to death. He passed away 
May 21, 1895, in Vienna, leaving for pos- 
terity works which will always rank high 
in this particular sphere of musical endeavor. 
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JUILLIARD MUSICAL FOUNDATION 


THE JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JOHN ERSKINE, PRESIDENT 


Announces 


Examinations for Fellowships carrying free tuition in the 


JUILEIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 





Fellowships will be awarded in: 


VOICE . VIOLIN COMPOSITION 
PIANO VIOLONCELLO CONDUCTING 





Applicants should be of American citizenship, and en- 
dorsed by their teachers and schools as to talent and 
education. Applicants for Fellowships must be over 
sixteen and under twenty-five years of age, with the 
following exceptions: (a) men singers, (b) all applicants 
in Composition, and (c) all applicants in Conducting 


must be over sixteen and under thirty years of age. 


New Extension Scholarships for study outside New York 
City will not be awarded for the season 1931-32, nor 
will applicants for Scholarships at the Institute of 


Musical Art be heard at these examinations. 


The Fellowship examinations will be held in New York 
City during the week beginning September 28, 1931. 
Applications must reach the school before August 15, 


1931. 


For further information and details concerning requirements address 


THE JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 
ERNEST HUTCHESON, Dean 


49 East 52 Street New York City 
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doubtful if in the past she has 
sented it with such refinement of 
ind of voice as on this occasion. Her per- 
sonification of Melisande is clearer today 
than in gone by. Never satisfied 
with a portrayal, Garden grows annually in 
her art. Never content with what she has 
accomplished, she digs into a role until, as 
in the of her Melisande, it becomes per- 
fect in respect. In would take col- 
umns te her performance. Vocally 
thus her Mel- 


seasons 


cast 
every 
analyze 
she came near to pertection, 
stood out as a blue-white diamond 
vocal purity, and her 
role is the one we 
Indeed as Mel- 
sublime and supreme 
Barre-Hill was the Pelleas. This young 
American baritone deserves a great deal of 
praise. Here is a young man who took us 
by surprise, inasmuch as in small roles, 
which he invariably has sung well, we no 
a certain awkwardness so usual in art- 
have begun their career as concert 
singers. In the very trying role of Pelleas, 
however, Barre-Hill showed himself an ac- 
tor of the first order. Handsome, well cos- 
tumed, he made the part stand out as never 
before on our stage, and in stating that his 
Pelleas ranks with that of Perrier, we show 
the esteem we have for this young star ot 
our company. Barre-Hill took a_year to 
study the role. He had, in Mary Garden, a 
very good tutor. A mentor who _ insisted 
upon a being rehearsed daily, who 
Pelleas walk for hours, is one that in 
artist and Barre-Hill played and 
role as though inspired. He enun- 
ciated the French text so clearly that every 
word was understood. His success at the 
hands of the delighted audience had every 
earmark of a personal triumph. Barre-Hill 
front, and he should stay 


isande 
It scintillated in its 
personification of the 
accept as the correct one 


isande, Garden is 


ticed 


sts who 


scene 
made 
spires an 
sang the 


has come to the 
there 

The Golaud of Vanni-Marcoux has long 
been recognized as a masterpiece of the op- 
stage. We have often stated, happy 
company that holds in its personnel 
such a baritone as Vanni-Marcoux. We 
reiterate that assertion. His Golaud, 
admired in the past, is today even a 
achievement. Like all great artists, 
never satisfied with him- 
assiduously and discovers 
new possibilities in his roles. Self-satisfied 
artists, generally speaking, never go to the 
very top. Though lauded to the skies years 
wo, Vanni-Marcoux has grown, as revealed 
throughout this season — been a 
banner one for the Chicago public whenever 

Marcoux has been cast 


eratic 


he re 
always 
bigger 
Vanni-Marcoux is 
self He studies 


has 


Vanni 

With such a trio the performance of Pel 
Melisande could have been nothing 

success The stars had the good for 
of being well surrounded. Maria Claes- 
have proclaimed as the best 
s, was excellent 
Cotreuil, who we 


leas and 
ut a 
tune 

sens, whom we 
t operat 
Edouard 


as Gene 
hear 


mother 


vieve 


may 
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not come back next season, closed his long 
and successful Chicago career in the role of 
Arkel. We will regret Cotreuil’s absence, as 
he has always given us full satisfaction. As 
Arkel he is unsurpassed. He sang the role 
with the dignity demanded and a sonority 
of tone not often heard on the operatic stage. 

If Barre-Hill surprised us, we might say 
the same about the presentation of Little 
Yniold by Helen Freund. She has appeared 
in this role previously, but never discovered 
in it as many possibilities as at this time. 
30th vocally and histrionically this young 
lady has made big strides and she well de- 
served her solo bows at the close of the 
second act. It was a very fine gesture on 
the part of Vanni- Marcoux, who, after com- 
ing back alone several times, finally made 
Helen Freund enjoy the honor of a like 
tribute. 

Emil Cooper was at the director’s desk. 
In our opening paragraph we expressed our 
admiration, but our enthusiasm could not be 
——— in a few words. We have often 
heard Debussy’s Pelleas and Melisande. We 
have never heard it so well read by any 
conductor. Heretofore, we were made to be- 
lieve that some of the Debussy music was 
rather hazy—not so by Cooper, who brought 
out all the beauties contained in the score 
clearly and forcefully. His reading was both 
poetic and romantic even though here and 
there theatrical. We do not mind that in 
the least in Debussy’s opera, which often 
has seemed a little tedious and hard to di- 
gest. Not so under Cooper, who made it 
so vital that the public shared our enthusiasm. 

TRAVIATA, JANUARY 24 (MATINEE) 

With Tito Schipa as Germont, Jr., the 
last Saturday afternoon matinee was one of 
the best patronized of the season. Schipa 
has ne cote himself to the Chicago public 
and whenever he is billed, the house is prac- 
tically sold out. Such big drawing cards as 
Schipa are few and far between nowadays, 
and it is to be hoped that next season he 
will be heard oftener with the company in 
Chicago. Of course, the fault was not with 
the management, but with Schipa whose 
other engagements in South America and 
Europe detained him later than expected. 
The balance of the cast included in the lead- 
ing roles, Muzio and Bonelli. Moranzoni 
conducted. 


24 (EvENING) 

With Garden on the stage and Charles 
Lauwers at the conductor’s desk, the last 
performance of the season was in every re- 
spect one of the most enjoyable heard of 
Le Jongleur. Following the opera, two 
dances and the circus scene from the Bar- 
tered Bride were presented. 

Now that the Chicago Opera has gone on 
its long tour, it might be permissible to 
state here that though the thirteen weeks’ 
season might not have been very successful 
financially, it may be counted one of the 
most artistic since the inception of the com- 
pany more than two decades ago. 


RENE Devries. 


Le JONGLEUR, JANUARY 
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are part of every 
Patricia Mac Donald 


program, because she 


has caught the humor 
of the Central Euro- 
pean peasantry and 
can translate it by 
means of her inimitable 


monologues and songs. 


She created a soul in each and attuned 


it to joy —Seattle Star. 


Direction—Catharine A. Bamman 


Barbizon-Plaza, New York City 
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Hess and Kindler Score in Joint 
Recital in Washington 


Myra Hess, pianist, and Hans Kindler, 
cellist, appeared in joint recital on January 
21 in the ballroom of the Hotel Mayflower, 
Washington. Miss Hess played music by 
3ach, Brahms and Ravel, Mr. Kindler pre- 
sented the Valentini sonata, and the two art- 
ists collaborated in a memorable perform- 
ance of Franck’s sonata, transcribed for the 
cello by Mr. Kindler. A capacity audience 
applauded enthusiastically. In reviewing the 
concert the Washington Evening Star said: 
“Once or maybe twice during a lifetime will 
one hear Cesar Franck played superlatively, 
and if asked who of all the world’s artists 
could do him most justice, one might easily 
say Myra Hess or Hans Kindler.” 


Next Wigman Recital 

Even the spacious Chanin Theatre, in 
West 46th Street, has been inadequate to 
accommodate the throngs of Mary Wigman 
admirers. The dancer’s seventh New York 
recital at that house on Sunday evening, 
January 25, was again sold out days in ad- 
vance, and the usual hundreds turned away. 

Thus, S. Hurok, Miss Wigman’s manager, 
has secured Carnegie Hall for her next ap- 
pearance, Saturday evening, January 31, 
with every indication that the much larger 
theatre will also be insufficient to accommo- 
date the dance crowds. Upon that occasion 
Miss Wigman will present an almost en- 
tirely changed program. One or two of her 
more familiar numbers will be included in 
the schedule of dances. 


J. B. Webb Resigns From Detroit 
Symphony 

According to the Detroit Free Press, Jef- 
ferson B. Webb, vice-president and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Detroit 
Symphony Society, resigned as manager of 
the orchestra on January 21. It will take ef- 
fect May 1. Mr. Webb, in giving his resig- 
nation, said that he would devote his entire 
time to radio, assuming the duties of man- 
ager of station WWJ, but that this did not 
mean that he was giving up his interest in 
the symphonic organization. 


Seventh Biltmor e Musicale 


The seventh of the series of Biltmore 
Musicales will be held Friday morning, Feb- 
ruary 6, in the ballroom of the Biltmore 
Hotel. The artists on this occasion will be : 
Anne Roselle, soprano; Nikolai Orloff, pian- 
ist, and Donald Pirnie, baritone. 


Soloists for Next Roxy Concert 


Anne Roselle and Ernest Schelling will be 
the soloists at the next Sunday morning 
Roxy symphonic concert, February 1. 





Obituary 


RICHARD NORTHCOTT 

Richard Northcott, for many years archi- 
vist of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, and 
a former critic on the London Daily Chron- 
icle, passed away suddenly on January 22 
of heart failure, after an illness of a year, 
at his residence, 34 Buckingham Palace 
Mansions, London. Funeral were 
held on the 24th at St. George’s Church, 
Hanover Square, after which he was cre- 
mated at Golders Green. 

Mr. Northcott is survived by his wife, 
Alys Lorraine Northcott, an American con- 
cert singer before her marriage to the well 
known Englishman. Through his visits to 
this country some years ago, Mr. Northcott 
had many friends here, who will be grieved 
to learn of his passing. In London also he 
had a wide acquaintance of friends, among 
them many famous musical artists. 

He was the author of an authentic 
of Covent Garden Opera, as well as other 
works, and leaves a valuable collection of 
original letters, scores, autographs and 
medallions to which he had been constantly 
adding for years, one of his great hobbies. 

A brilliant writer and fine intellect on all 
subjects, Mr. Northcott was particularly 
loved for his keen sense of humor and 
charmmg personality. His loss will be felt, 
particularly in London musical circles. 


ANNA PAVLOWA 

Anna Pavlowa, famous Russian dancer, 
died of influenza and pleurisy at The Hague, 
Holland, on January 23, after an illness of 
only three days. Mme. Pavlowa would have 
been forty-six years of age eleven days 
after she was stricken. With the dancer at 
the time of her death was her husband and 
accompanist, Victor D’Andre. 

{me. Pavlowa had intended to visit this 
country again this year, to appear in seventy- 
six American cities. She was to have been 
supported by Escudero, the Spanish dancer 
who was formerly La Argentina’s partner. 

At the age of ten |Pavlowa became a pupil 
at the Imperial Ballet School in St. Peters- 
burg, and a few years later she made her 


services 


History 


January 31, 193 

debut in Tschaikowsky’s ballet, The Sleep- 
ing Beauty, at the Maryinsky Theater. Not 
long after she danced at the Imperial Opera, 
winning immediate recognition as a remark- 
able dancer. In 1910 she won London and 
Paris successes, appearing with Michael 
Mordkin. In the same year she came to New 
York, where she was acclaimed in Delibe’s 
ballet, Coppelia. She toured the United 
States a number of times, Australia twice, 
and South America and Africa, being recog- 
nized everywhere as a terpsichorean artist of 
the first magnitude. 


CARLYLE W. BLAISDELL 
Carlyle W. Blaisdell, composer of 
mouth College’s famous football song, 
the Backs Go Tearing By, 
N. H. on January 26. He was fifty-two 
years old. Mr. Blaisdell for many years led 
the orchestra at White’s Opera House in 
Concord and was for twenty years conductor 
of the Blaisdell Orchestra. Later he led the 
New England Symphony Orchestra and at- 
tained prominence as a violin teacher. 


Dart- 
When 


died in Concord, 








ITURBI 


Times-Star 
1931 


Cincinnati 
January 7, 


BRILLIANT 
RECITAL 
BY ITURBI 


If permitted, one would like to rave 
quite considerably about the recita] 
of pianoforte music which Mr. Jose 
Iturbi played at Emery Auditorium 
on Tuesday evening. 

And, in so doing, only reproduce 
the manner in which his playing was 
received by those who heard him. 

Concert audiences, as ‘we know 
them in this city of suburban resi- 
dences, however enthusiastic, have 
before their minds towards the con- 
clusion of a program the urge of 
leading the crowd to the garaged car 
or to the humbler street car. The 
usual hasty exodus was in progress 
, at the Iturbi concert, but the crowd 
rushed back six or eight times as the 
pianist, bowing and smiling, made a 
motion towards the piano bench for 
an encore. Chill winter blasts swept 
the auditorium, 


‘ jvering rey 


And so Mr. Iturbi played and 
played again after his program. 
Among musicians, who: also raved, 
there were discussions concerning 
interpretation. And again it should 
be recalled to these debaters that in- 
terpretation harks back, very rarely 
now, to the creator of the music it- 
self, and more often to some master 
who came later, interpreting for the 
composer, whose version has been es- 
tablishéd as authoritative. . 

And why not for pianists and musi- 
cians the same latitude of expression? 
Mr. Iturbi, of whose hn: i- 
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joyous, musi- 


e individuality of this artist di- 
rects his interpretations. The 
autiful, superbly musical and TR 
iC ey hold even those who be- 
lieve that the Bach music and the 
Schumann Etudes should fill a con- 
cert hall with a fury of sound. From 
‘this belief there is a personal dis- 
sent. To the artist adhering to text, 
limited by fine taste and musica] in- 
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Berlin Sees Operatic Novelties and 
Welcomes Kleiber Back Again 


New Comic Opera Success 
Return of Erich 
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Kleiber 
Impresses, but Modern Russian Novelties 
Successful 


Ernst, 
, 
ful premiere 


Another Offenbach 


Revival 

Conductor 
Fail to 

Recitals 


New Russian 


in 
lacking. At last nobody 
knows whole situation is in 
Fun or in Earnest,” and a happy ending 
Otello rehearsal. 
Reznicek’s music is a parody of Rossini 
ilar and Italian opera in general, 
but his parody is a legitimate dramatic fac- 
tor, demanded by the nature of the play, 
and it is carried off with a humor, clever 
ness and brilliance which captivate the lis- 
tener The performance, conducted by Leo 
Blech with consummate skill, did full justice 
to the work. Vera Schwarz, Marcel Witt- 
rich, Deszo Ernster and Willhelm Guttmann 
rmed an excellent ensemble, with Tilly de 
» in the small role of a young girl in 
» famous tenor. 
. was followed by a new ballet 
tled Silvesterspuk, with music by Alex- 
Tansman; but this rather unfortunate 
attempt had so little that it had to 
be withdrawn after a performance. 
Under these circumstances closer inspection 
would be superfluous. A revival of Offen 
bach’s graceful and ever-charming little oper 
etta, Le Mariage aux Lanternes, restored 


far has been sorely 
| whether the 


closes the 
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success 
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the public’s good humor. Vera Schwarz and 
Tilly de Garmo were much applauded for 
their fine singing and acting as a couple of 
quarrelling rivals. 
RHEINGOLD with New ScENERY 

At the Municipal Opera House Wagner's 
Rheingold was produced with new scenery 
designed by Gustav Vargo. The most re- 
markable feature of the performance was, 
however, Dr. Stiedry’s conducting, impres 
sive, powerful and correct in every respect. 
Of the singers, Ludwig H>ffmann, as Wotan, 
was far in advance of the other principals, 
who, except Eduard Kandle, Mime, were 
mediocre. 


as 


KLEIBER RETURNS FROM AMERICA 

Ertch Kleiber, returned from New 
York, is now active in Berlin again giving, 
in quick succession, his series of symphony 
concerts at the State Opera, which have been 
postponed for months. At the second con- 
cert he presented, as a novelty, a sinfonietta 
by Albert Jung, a young Rhenish composer, 
heretofore unknown in Berlin. For a sin- 
fonietta this work is uncommonly compli 
cated and shows excellent workmanship, 
though not a creative power of great alee 

A sixteen-year-old Carl Flesch pupil, 
Richard Odnoposoff, was honored by being 
chosen as soloist at one of these concerts 
He justified this distinction by a surprisingly 
smooth, pure and technically finished _per- 
formance of Joseph Joachim’s difficult Hun- 

rian concerto. However the great tech 
acai facility of this youthful virtuoso with 
the Russian name, hailing from the Argen 
tine, is not sufficiently supported by vitality 
of temperament and individual powers of 
expression 


S21 19 s2 


January 


New Piano Concerto py Roussel 
Wins APPROVAL 

Kleiber’s fourth symphony concert was also 
distinguished by an entirely unconventional 
program. It opened with the overture to 
Handel's oratorio Esther, seldom heard in 
0 ‘rman concert halls. This was followed by 

sach’s piano co — in D minor in Busoni’s 
ps re splendidly played by Alexander 
sorovsky, who of late has specialized in 
Bach. 
also introduced to Germany Al- 
bert Roussel’s piano concerto, op. 35. This 
composition is not a concerto in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, but rather a very 
complicated piano obligato to a symphonic 
piece. Notably in the second and third move- 
ments Roussel shows himself to have an 
independent mind and unusual method, as 
well as a strange charm. Borovsky, Kleiber 
and the splendid orchestra combined their 
efforts to give a finished and brilliant per- 
formance of the complex score, and at the 
end Albert Roussel himself — ared for 
the first time before a Berlin public to ex- 
press his thanks. A very spirited and im- 
pressive reading of Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
Scheherazade ended the concert. 

Conpuctors, OLD AND YOUNG 

Max Fiedler, like Dr. Muck, one of Ger- 
many’s veteran orchestral conductors, and 
who also, was commander-in- 
chief of Orchestra, 
is still at Essen at the 
age of seventy-two. Recently he conducted 

Brahms program in Berlin with great 
, evincing unbroken mental power and 
musicianship in the symphony 


Borovsky 


decades ago 
the Boston Symphony 
work vigorously in 


success 


fine second 


(Continued on page 32) 
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L DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Ravinia Oppra ComPanr 
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Chicago 
Chicago, Ti. 








911 Kimball Hall Chicago 


ARMAND MARBINI 


TENOR 


Concert — Opera — 
Address: care of Musical Courier, 113 W 


Recital 
57th St., 


ARIEL GROSS 


PIANO TEACHER 
Pupil of Isidor Philipp 
904 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel.: CIrcle 7-3311 


BERTHA YOCUM 


LESOHBTIZKY EXPONENT 
New York aris 


ienna 
Certified by Wienzkowska, First Assistant aapecenied 
r of Piano— ie og Cours 


‘ea 
1200 Fifth Ave., New York. » AT outer 9-1294 
By appointment iat 


BIDEAU NORMELLI 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Il. 
Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3523 


New York 
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JESSIE B. HALL 


Baclusive Management 

Eva Gerdon Horadesky Audrey Call 
Contralte Violinist 

610 Fine Arts BLpe., Cu1caco. 


Antonietta STABILE 


Orgra IMPERSONATIONS 
BertHsa ZopeLr, 146 W. 69th &., 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-4580 


COTTONE 


Vocal Teacher 
and Coach 


William Miller 
Tenor 
Ts... HaRrison 0228 





Mgt. : New York 





Viale Montenero, 80 
Milan, Italy 


HELEN BRETT 


NEW VOCAL METHOD 
Specialist in correcting tremolo, breaks, 
limited range, etc. 

Class lessons $3. Private lessons $10 
French Singing Diction Classes $1.00 
Studio: 205 West 57th St., New York City 
Tel. CIrcle 7-5420 


Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the C ventury 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 
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WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Concert Singer 


V.NOLA ‘x: 


Mr. Nola can train a singer from the primary rudiments 

of voice culture to the highest pinnacle of perfection. 

FREE VOICE TRIAL. 

STUDIO 605, STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
Tel.: Circle 17-9006 or STillwell 4-0679 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 


CHICAGO 





Operatic and 
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ALEXANDER 


RAAB 


Eminent Hungarian Pianist 


RETURNS TO CHICAGO TO RESUME TEACHING 
MARCH 2, 1931 











Private periods now being reserved 


Mr. Raab also conducts Repertoire—Interpretation—Teachers’ Classes and 
“Technic and How to Study” Classes during the Summer Master School from 
June 29 to August 8, 1931 (Six Weeks). 


Mr. Raab continues teaching through the Post-Summer Session ending 


September Ist. 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 


are conferred at the end of each Summer Session upon professionals who have the required knowledge, 
fulfill residence requirements and pass satisfactory examinations. Minimum requirements in Summer catalog. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in 
college building. Piano furnished free with each room. Reservations now. 
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1931 SUMMER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO alae 
MUSICAL 
res COLLEGE 


CARL KINSEY, President 
LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 70 E. Van Buren St. 


WESLEY LA VIOLETTE, Associate Director Chicago, Ill. 


(National and State Accredited) 
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Balokovic Discovers How 


Ziatko 
naking 


leasure 


to Tour and Enjoy It 


The Modern Note in Concert Touring—Travel by 


Ba 
a ri 


Tl 


to railway s 


rooms 


makes 


and 
his t 
| 


has played t 


trav 
He tried out this method of transportation 
two years ago in England, 


elling en 


extended it 


too 
Norway 
these 


here 


| 


k him 

anc 
expedi 
to the 


to 


Limousine 
Italy he motored, and for an appearance in 
Barcelona he hopped overland in a plane. 
Last year in England Balokovic had two 
accidents and was once compelled to mount 
the platform at Wigmore Hall with a band- 
age on his head, covering a bad bump from 
a concussion with the top of the car. They 
were speeding at sixty miles an hour when 
the automobile hit a bad spot in the road and 
tossed the occupants out of their seats. The 
passengers were gingerly feeling their bones 
to estimate the damage, when Balokovic 
hopped out into the road, and, with blood 
trickling into his eyes from a wound in his 
forehead, unlocked his violin case and tried 


lokovic has found the secret of 
gorous concert tour a round of 
is violinist is no longer a slave 
chedules, and a victim of lunch 
their attendant miseries. He 
uurs by motor. This season he 
wenty-five concerts in England 
tirely by limousine 
and last season 
His bookings 
Germany, Russia, Poland, 
i Sweden last winter, and on 
tions he was compelled to ad- 
railways; but in France and 


to the continent 
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CORES CAN BE EXACTLY REPRO- 

DUCED by PHOTO PRINTING. Any 
number of copies can be made quickly and 
economically by this process. 


Small additional cost for binding in book form. 


ERICAN PHOTO PRINT CO. 
285 Madison Ave., (at 40th St.), New York City 


on 2-2424 Mail Orders Solicited 
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ELIZETTE 
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CATHERINE 
JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
Angeles, 
DORA A. 
Brooklyn, 
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DUNNING SYSTEM 


OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 


(As Originated by the late Mrs. 


Carre Louise Dunning) {Appointed by 
160 E. 68th St., 


Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 
Mrs. Dunning] 
Portland, Oregon 











A Course of Normal Training in 


The Art of Teaching the Fundamentals of Music 


Completion of the Dunning System prepares a pupil to enter uncon- 
ditionally the FIRST YEAR of B.M. Degree Four Year Courses 


THE WORLD’S LEADING MUSICAL EDUCATORS 


NORMAL FACULTY AND TEACHERS’ CLASSES 


BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas; 4619 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 
_REED BARLOW, Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., Asheville, 


Indianapolis, 
GERTRUDE 658 Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore., 


Can. 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 


Ind. 
BIRD, 
Dean, 
and Toronto, 
Hall, New 


San Francisco, Los 


345 Clinton 


New York City 
CHASE, Carnegie Ave., 


W. Sandusky Columbus, O.; Cincinnati, O.; 
Kidd-Key College, Sherman, 
East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 
Amarillo Piano 


N. 
136 Bellefontaine, Ohio; 


DDY, 
ledo 


Ave., 


). 
EIKEL, 
RDNER, 17 


Texas. 


Conservatory, Amarillo, Tex.; July 1931, 
lorado Springs, Colorado. 

ELIZABETH GRASLE, Michigan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. 
! BACON MacDONALD, 13434 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O.; 6010 Belmont 
lias, Tex.; 1422 Battery St., Little Rock, Ark. 
MARDEN, 61 North 16th St., Portland, Ore. 


ag he R MASON, 10250 S. Wood St., Chicago, 


Ave., 


ESLEY Ill.; College of Music and 


s, Dallas, Te 
oon. +) PHIPPEN, 3504 Potomac Ave., Dallas, Tex.; July 1931—1115 Grant St., 
Co 

4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, Nov. of each year. 
RYAN, 72 E. 79th St., New York City. 

H SEYMOUR, 1419 S. St. Mary’s St., San Antonio, 
NE D. THOMAS, 1220 Lee St., Charleston, West Va. 
DE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


R. WATKINS, 124 East llth St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FOR INFORMATION AND BOOKLETS 
THE SECRETARY, 76 E. 79th Street, New York City 
the nearest Normal Instructor 


Tex. 


Address 
or 








COUCKRIER 
out his Strad to assure himself that it was 
not damaged. 

Later they were en route to the continent 
when the steering gear broke and the limou- 
sine plunged into a ditch. They were cut by 
flying glass but again both occupants and 
violins escaped without serious injury. 

In spite of these mishaps, both Mr. and 
Mrs. Balokovic maintain that motors are the 


TOURING DE 
The 
by limousine 


Vr. Vrs. 


LUXE 
tours Europe in regal style. 
a concert tour 
picture 


to make 
shows and 
mode of touring. In England they 
have spotted delightful inns in out-of-the- 
way nooks. With a high powered car to 
give them rapid and comfortable transporta- 
tion, they can maintain headquarters at one 
inn for several days or even a week. Both 
of them are great football fans, so they fol- 
low the matches about through the neighbor- 
ing counties. 

“In the long run this method of touring is 
no more expensive than railway travel,” says 
Balokovic, “and infinitely more comfortable 
physically, but it also insures your peace of 
mind. You aren’t routed out at six o'clock 
in the morning to make a railway connection 
that leaves you hung up at some remote 


ideal 


Why Photoprinting of Muses 
Scores is Necessary 

While the process of photoprinting is not 
a new one, new uses for it are constantly 
being found, as, for instance, great success 
attended the photoprinting of musical 
scores by the American Photo Print Co., 
of New York. 

The obvious merits of this method of per- 
petuating the written score—speed, accuracy, 
economy, as contrasted with the old labori- 
ous methods of printing, engraving and hand 
copying, immediately attracted the attention 
of composers, conductors, publishers and 
collectors, with the above mentioned result- 
ing success. Among prominent users of the 
Photo Print are The Juilliard Foundation, 
Harms Inc., publishers, and any number of 
composers. A very old and valuable score 
in the the Harms Company 
was perpetuated by the American Photo 
Print Co., and the treasured original now 
reposes safely in a fire-proof vault. Many a 
composer has had to rewrite a lost score at 
great pains (if he was at all able to do so); 
but with the adoption of the photoprint idea 
such calamities need no longer occur. 
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Rubinstein Club Musicale 


The January 13 program of the Rubinstein 
Club’s musicale at the Hotel Plaza 
opened with a little operetta by Paul Eisler, 
The Sentry Box, sung by Ethel Louise 
Wright, Robert Moody and Ernest Ehler, 
composer Eisler playing the melodious score 
entirely from memory, the singers acquiting 
themselves excellently. Beatrice Belkin and 
Joseph Royer gave a scene in costume from 


second 
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CNA GERHARD | 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
at the State Conservatory of Music, Leipzig. 
Training in Opera and Concert 


Apply to Sec., E. Gerhardt, 10 Fockestr., 


Private Courses. 
Leipzig. 














DON COSSACK 


RUSSIAN MALE CH ORUS — Serge Jaroff, Conductor 





The Outstanding Musical Sensation- 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


Division Columbia Concerts Corporation of Columbia Broadcasting System 


~The World’s Greatest Chorus 
IN AMERICA ALL SEASON 1931-1932—NOW BOOKING 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








violinist maintains that 
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January 31, 193 
junction, waiting two or three hours for an- 
other train to pick you up and carry you to 
your de stination Ww he re you arrive bored to 
death from doing nothing, and all out of 
humor with your job. 

“Traveling by car, you travel leisure. 
You enjoy the country. You get acquainted 
with the people. For a few days you become 
a part of the life of the community. You no 


ZLATKO BALOKOV I( 


in the long run it is less expensive 
long runs indeed. The 
Hispano-Suiza. 


made 
with 


has some 


their 


very 
new 
longer feel that you are a vagabond, but 
become a welcome visitor. You have time 
to practise, to concentrate, and even time to 
enjoy life. It is revolutionary. I confess it 
has put an entirely different aspect on my 
profession to me. I believe that every artist 
who tries it will concur that many tours 
which have formerly been labors of Hercules 
can become delightful jaunts. 

“Perhaps it is not practical in the great 
open spaces of America, but couldn’t we 
book a motor circuit through Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts and all New 
England? I would play it at a concession 
just to get better acquainted. And who 
wouldn't ? 





The Barber of Seville, followed by Pearl 
Dorini, in a scene from Iris, to which she 
added the aria from Madame Butterfly. 
Berta Winchell sang Russian gypsy songs in 
a colorful costume, Celia Branz gave Spanish 
songs and Dorothy Miller sang children’s 
songs, Estelle Liebling furnishing the ac- 
companiments for all the singers. 


Eduard Habich in Demand 


Eduard Habich, who for the first time in 
his long and successful career is now sing- 
ing principal baritone roles iri America with 
the Chicago Civic Opera, made such a hit 
as Beckmesser in Die Meistersinger that the 
management of the company quickly signed 


Byk 
EDUARD HABICH 
him up for next year. His reengagement 
was one of the first made for next season. 
After closing his engagement with the 
Chicago Civic Opera, Habich will not be 
idle. From April 22 to May 29 he will 
sing again at Covent Garden in London in 
the Wagnerian operas, also in Rosenkava- 
lier and Fledermaus. Then he will go to 
Bayreuth, celebrating this year his twenti- 
eth consecutive season at that famous opera 
house, singing Alberich in The Ring. Before 
returning, he will make appearances in 
Munich, Berlin, Amstredam and Paris. 


Littau’s Next Program 


Joseph Littau, conductor of the Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra, announces for his next 
program, February 3, the Miestersinger pre- 
lude (Wagner), Symphony No. 1 (Bee- 
thoven), Two Mountain Songs (Stringfield), 
and Scheherezade (Rimsky-Korsakoff). 
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DINO BORGIOL 
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; mumbers as 
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Leading Tenor 


La Scala, Milan—Royal Opera, Rome 
HIGHLIGHTS—PACIFIC COAST TOUR 











Nov.11, 1930 


THE SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINE 
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SACRAMENTO UNION. WEDNESDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 29, 1939} 


|few singers in each generation 
hand on to their successors as a| 


' priceless bequest. 


DINO BORG 








was the Rudolpho of our San Fran- 
cisco Opera, Or the Alfredo, for 
“that matter, to the _ Violetta. ; of 
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|Once more they were hearing «if 
| emplified the old tradition that *f ’ 








mn | Not many people can sing “Una |.@ 0% Sy 
|furtiva lagrima” as Borgioli sang |-34A& 4 
J it, ‘and when he gave us “Che gelida | ¥ 
F manina” folks wondered how long |!-¥ayt¢ 


| we would have to wait before he} % 





DINO BORGIOLI THRILLS | 
THOUSANDS WITH SINGING 





Opening the Saturday club’s 38th 
season, Dino Borgioli, renowned tenor, 
last night thrilled approximately 2000 
Persons -in Sacramento morial 
auditorium. His voice is pleasirg, 
though vibrant, and as a result he 
received generous applause following 


both of which were given dramatically 
yet with a softness and tenderness’ 
of voice, typical of Borgioll. . 
“Passing By” (Charles Purcell), a 
familiar number, was also a favorite 
with the audience, as was an encore, 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me” 


Priceless Vocal Talent Stirs 
Audience Attending Recital 
in Scottish Rite Auditorium 


By REDFERN MASON. 

When Dino Borgioli first sang! 
here the few recognized a sieater ti 
in him. His singing at the Civic 
Symphony the other night convert- 
ed the multitude. His recital ‘in 
Scottish Rite Hall yesterday 
marked his taking into the bésom 
of the musical coenaculum that, 


excrcises critical authority in the 3, ot 


city. i 
But it ticked the vanity of the 
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elect few to whom faith came on 
the first hearing to be able to say: 

“I told you so,” 

Borgioli sang, hel carito, such 
“Spiagge amate,” , 
“Nina” and “Caro mio ben” with a 
,purity of tone, a sustained legato 
and an economy of breath that 
made the pundits arch their brows. 
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AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 


October 15, 1931 
to 
January 15, 1932 
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Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
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BOAGIOLI'S VOIG.| 


By EVERHARDT ARMSTRONG 
A superb voice—rich, resonant, 
wide in range, and as warm-in its 


was revealed at Plymouth. Church 


Borgioli, in a recital that tound his 
hearers eagerly appreciative. 
Borgioli’s voice is both volumin- 


and of an emphatically masculine 
timbre. His production is effortless, 
and while there is spontaneity, true 
Latin fervor, 
rades no mannerisms and’ avoids 
expansive gestures..He sings. 


phrasing and restraint in emotion- 


offerings—and a feeling for dra- 

matic values gave striking interest 

to his version of Meyerbeer’s ob- 
Roetereaat dete 
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ENCHANTS CROWD 





MARSHALL 
sical Club season last night at the Fresno High School Audi 


has not been heard in Fresno in many a day. 
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lower tones as a great baritone— ft 


' Tenor Scores Heavi ly In 
First Local Appearance 


y 


last night by the Italian tenor, Dino ?@ } 
ous and smooth, as well as flexible, i 


in his style, Ire pa- |. 


._The tenor’s mastery of plastic |} 


al coloring made pleasureable his /; 
interpretation of Pergolesi’s “Nina” & 
—the finest, I felt, of his old Italian }* 








audiences. which an artiet. enenun- 
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By EOLINE ALDRICH 
Singing in Long Beach for the first time, Dino Borgioli’s tenor voice 
was a revelation last night in his concert for the Philharmenic course. 
Arriving without any fanfare of 
publicity, owing to the close prox- 
imity of his coming to the-series of 
concerts here within the past two 
weeks, no one was prepared for a 
Singer of, the first magnitude who 
may be termed a composite of the | 
three or four greatest tenors of the | 
day. 
It was-one of those “show me 





| tation of the three Gypsy songs, 

which were encored by another 
| beautiful German number, “Morgen” 
| (Strauss). 

Intriguing Serenade 

The range and the full power of 
|. the tenor’s voice were given expres- 
is ‘sion in the first aria, “O Paradiso” 


f 


(Dyorak). 








ORGIOLI RANKS 
AS GREAT SINGER 
. WITH DEBUT HERE 


By C. H. GARRIGUES 
Hailed in advance 
from Italy as one of the finest 
operatic tenors ever to don grease 





dispatches | 4 ; 


i 


paint, Dino Borgioli made his i 





Angeles debut yesterday at the pop- } 
_ijular concert of the Philharmonic 


orchestra and scored one of eli 


most ere: successes of the 


. By MINNIE : 
Dino Borgioli, great Italian tenor, opened the Fresno Mu- 


BORCIOLI WINS | 
NEW LAURELS 


l- 


torium in a concert which for sheer beauty and artistic merit 


eer Borgioli may be said to be one of ‘ 
\ the few great aristocrats of the 
concert and Mate stage. ie 
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| By ALEXANDER FRIED 
Dino Borgioli added to his series 
of recent concert successes in San 
Francisco a warmly-applauded re- 
cital last night in the Scottish Rite f 
Hall. Excerpts of opera won the {i 
Italian tenor particular approval of 
the large audience. His interesting } 


once encored. 

“Che gelida Manina”, of oul 
heme”, called for the addition to his 
program of the “Serenade” of “The 





Barber of Seville’. Other arias of 


nd “La donna e mobile”. The Ros- 
sini air was made effective by un- 
usual vucal flexibility in the colora- 
tura passages. The “Boheme” pass- 
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ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
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, age reached its climax in a ringing 
high. tome. 


AN. eannest musician as well as & 
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song selections also were more — 
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Boris Koutzen, Young Russian, Winning 


Success as Violinist and Composer 


BORIS 


Much has 


music, both 


written about modern 
pro and con. No one, however, 
can deny two most salient facts: first, that 
modern music is here to stay, and second, 
that time alone will eliminate the bad and 
glorify the best. 

Among those writing successfully in the 
new idiom, Boris Koutzen, Russian violinist 
and composer, comes to mind as one whose 
work has grown logically out of the past 
In his string quartet one finds the od camo 
and beauty of a new harmonic structure com- 
bined with a feeling for form which are the 
reward of a diligent and exhaustive study 
of the classic. 

Mr. Koutzen 


been 


states that he does not go 


KOUTZEN 


Back to Bach,” but rather makes use of the 
contrapuntal mastery which comes from his 
thorough knowledge of Bach. One feels, 
especially in the violin and piano sonata, that 
Boris Koutzen is making rapid strides for- 
ward, armed with a brilliantly intellectualized 
conception of what has gone before. He is 
not making the mistake of “going back” to 
anything. We make no progress by walk- 
ing backwards, he says, nor do we proceed 
quickly if our eyes are fixed on the past. 

In all the works of Boris Koutzen one is 
impressed with the same crystal-clear logic 
of structure and the way in which his themes 
are developed. When his orchestral work, 
Solitude, was played in Philadelphia by 


COURIER 


the Philadelphia Orchestra, the music lov- 
ing public of that city found Koutzen a 
composer with something to say. It was 
not subjected to dissonance for dissonance’s 
sake; the harmonies were fresh and _ in- 
spired. The very sincerity and beauty of 
the music thrust its message home. 

Samuel Laciar said in the Philadelphia 
Ledger: “The composition is the work of a 
highly gifted musician. It contains much 
melody of an attractive and original kind, 
and the harmonization is generally based 
upon the classic idiom, with occasional ex- 
cursions into the modern. The orchestra- 
tion is well balanced and the instruments 
are effectively used both in solo and en- 
semble effects.” 

In other cities Mr. Koutzen’s music has 
had the same success. When Solitude was 
performed by the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra under the conductorship of Al- 
fred Hertz, the San Francisco Chronicle 
stated : “Koutzen handles his orchestra with 
remarkable feeling for expressive color. In 
Solitude he creates the mood he seeks, which 
is perhaps the ultimate practical achieve- 
ment of any composer. The Koutzen music 
made an unusual impression.” And the San 
Francisco News commented: “Boris Kout- 
zen has written a splendid work in Solitude. 
The composition displays a well understood 
and properly applied knowledge of orches- 
tral values in carrying out the theme of its 
program title. The number made a decided- 
ly favorable impression on an audience which 
heard it for the first time.” 

As a violinist, Mr. Koutzen is an accomp- 
lished artist, a musician who wins his audi- 
ence with the beauty of his expression, by 
his command of technic, and by his fiery 
temperament. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin said of his play- 
ing in a recent recital: “(He) interpreted 
with power, technical intensity and sound 
musicianship, which caught the audience’s 
imagination and brought forth prolonged and 
enthusiastic applause.” The (Philadelphia 
Public Ledger stated: “Mr. Koutzen’s pro- 
gram began with the Poeme of Chausson, of 
which he gave a fine interpretation, as well 
as playing with a beautiful and powerful tone 
and a fluent and clean technic. These qual- 
ities were shown to an even greater extent 
in the Lalo Symphonie Espagnole which 
followed, especially in the beautiful slow 
movement and the typically Spanish finale 
in which the soloist revealed unusually fine 
bow technic.” The Philadelphia Inquirer 
commented: “Mr. Koutzen is a violinist of 
fine technic and tone that is always true and 
beautiful.” 

Mr. Koutzen was born in Russia. At the 
age of eleven he made his first public ap- 
pearance. He is a graduate of the Moscow 
Imperial Conservatory, where he _ studied 
with Leo Zetlin (violin) and Rheingold 
Gliere (composition). Besides giving re- 
citals in many European cities he appeared 
as assisting artist with Chaliapin, Nejdanova, 
Smirnoff and others. Since coming to 
America he has rapidly advanced to the fore 
and has taken his place as an extraordinarily 
gifted artist. 

At present Mr. Koutzen 
third concert tour in the 
playing in thirty-six cities, 
apolis to San Antonio, Tex. His programs 
include some of his own compositions. His 
latest work, Mouvement Symphonique, for 
violin and orchestra is being published by 
The Sirene Musicale in Paris. 

Mr. Koutzen is a resident of Philadelphia, 


is making his 
Middle- West, 
from Minne- 
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Henri Deering Concert Management 
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HENRI DEERING 


American Pianist 


plays to “a large and distinguished audience” 
TOWN HALL, NEW YORK, DEC. 6th 


Fine display of tone, and frequent poetic grace. 


A triumph of Style and Technique. 


An artist of REMARKABLE 


Played with sensitiveness, poetry, 


Reveals increased musical maturity. 


INTERPRE’ 


finish and a searching dramatic sense. 
N. 


—wN. Y. Dec. 8, 1930 


Sun, 


N. Y. American, 
ELIVE POWERS. 


. Evening Journal, 


Dec. 8, 1930 


Dec. 8, 1930 


Dec. 7, 
Deering’s playing of the various 


—! . American 1930 


Mr. 


schools and composers was that of a serious artist intent upon making the most 


of the music. 


In the 


Schumann Fantasy the work as a whole was carefully 


—N. Y. Dec. 7, 


proportioned, 


Times 1930 


exactly phrased and not nearly so complicated as many pianists would have us think. 
—N. 


Morning World, Dec. 7, 193 


AGAIN TRIUMPHS WITH SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
Under Basil Cameron 


That long drawn Spanish cantilena came melodiously from under his fingers, 
with a poetic appreciation of its Oriental genius. 


warm sense of tonal color. 


here. 








His art and his modesty won the hearts of his audience. 

—Redfern Mason, 

Deering’s skillful and keenly felt piano-playing has often been greatly admired 

He read his part modestly into the orchestral ensemble, and in all justice 
was called forth for especial ovations at the end. 

—Alexander Fried, S. F. Chronicle, Oct. 
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Deering has the lyric gift and a 


S. F. Examiner, Oct. 25, 1930 


25, 1930. 
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Berlin, Vienna, Paris, London 


Now in 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


In NEW YORK 
at Hotel Astor 
During February 


Permanent address: 
Eisenzahn Strasse 4, Berlin 

















where he is head of the violin department of 
the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music. S. 


University of Miami 


Symphony’s Fifth Season 


Difficult Compositions Played With 
Skill and Finish Under 
Arnold Volpe 


MiamI, FLA—The University of Miami 
Symphony Orchestra opened its fifth sea- 
son December 28 with the first in a series 
of concerts at the Miami Senior High School 
auditorium. It was a program of character- 


ARNOLD VOLPE 
istic excellence, comprising works of Wag- 
ner and Tschaikowsky. The appreciative 
audience included many winter residents 
and visitors from other states. 

The concert not only marked the formal 
commencement of the musical season, but 
also assumed the nature of a warm welcome 
to the distinguished conductor, Arnold 
Volpe, whose return to the university assures 
this area of the continuance of the splendid 
orchestra of more than sixty musicians. Al- 
though the program was unusually difficult 
and heavy, Mr. Volpe followed his usual 
custom of conducting without the aid of 
any musical notes before him. 

The program opened with the beautiful 
overture of Meistersinger, by Wagner, in 
which the violins, both first and second, were 
featured with their contrasting melodies 
against the background of the musical 
drama. Other Wagner numbers of the 
afternoon included the prelude to Lohengrin, 
breathing the spirit of the Legend of the 
Holy Grail, with exquisite tonal streams; 
the introduction to act three of Lohengrin, 
and the stirring Rienzi overture. 

The most extensive undertaking of the 
afternoon was the presentation of that com- 
plicated, varied and unique Symphony No. 
6, Pathetique, by the erratic and radical 
Tschaikowsky, offering the four contrast- 
ing movements of adagio-allegro non troppo, 
allegro con grazia, allegro molto vivace and 
finale adagio lamentoso with its vitality and 
determination, its pervading gloom, its occa- 
sional melodies, the brief blare of trumpets 
in martial rhythm, and the swan song of 
oblivion. It is heavy and confusing and the 
splendor of the rendition afforded ample 
evidence of the ability of the Miami appre- 
gation to conquer any symphonic composition 
acceptably. 

One other Tschaikowsky number was 
given, the Capriccio Italien, a lighter and 
happier contrast, typical of Italy, different 
from the usual creation of the moody com- 
poser. 

It was an entirely orchestral program 
without soloists, and the concert provided an 
auspicious beginning for the winter season, 
during which eight Sunday afternoon pro- 
grams are to be presented. R 
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New York Again Acclaims The Renowned 





HART HOUSE 
STRING QUARTET 


FOUNDED IN 1924 BY THE HON. VINCENT MASSEY AND MRS. MASSEY. 
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DEKRESZ, BLACKSTONE, HAMBOURG, ADASKIN 


The Hart House String Quartet, founded in 1924, retains its original personnel. 

Since its first New York appearance, the Quartet has given more than five hun- 

dred public concerts throughout the United States, Canada and Europe and 
has been acclaimed by the leading critics. 











NEW YORK TELEGRAM, Jan. 13, 1931: NEW YORK TIMES, Jan. 19, 1931: 
Those worthy gentlemen of the Hart House String Quar- They played Haydn, Beethoven and Brahms with the inti- 
tet were in excellent form and did much through their ro- mate understanding of seven seasons’ ensemble practice. 
bust and exquisitely blended tone, their technical grasp of ° At this leave-taking, they again gave proof of that 

bs ; A , "hie? basic scholarship which had stood them in good stead in 

the music in hand, and their skill and taste in projecting , * : sd wae 
: x their previous week for the less known works of Goos- 

at, to make the page of so thankless a work as the Hinde- sens, Delius, Hindemith, Kosa and Respighi. 

mith Quartet fairly glow with vitality. NEW YORK SUN, Jan. 19, 1931: 


.... These compositions, covering the three most im- 


NEW YORK WORLD, Jan. 19, 1931: portant sources of quartet writing, put to the test the pow- 


These players added lustre to an already gilded reputa- ers of the players, and the level of their performance was 
tion. .. admirably sustained by colorful tone and fine intelligence. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra 
Gives Pleasing Novelties 


Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany Presents Lohengrin 


-Ossip Gabrilowitsch in- 
a pleasing novelty to Philadelphia 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts of 
January 16 and 17, when Hampstead Heath 
for Orchestra and Boys’ Voices by Klenau 
was heard here for the first time. The vocal 
parts were splendidly sung by boys from the 
St. Peter’s Choir, of which Harold W. Gilbert 
Their parts were short, but 
were with a clearness of enunciation 
and beauty of tone that contributed materi 
ally to the successful performance. 

The Adagio and Scherzo from Schumann's 
Second Symphony opened the program. 
These two movements were played -in the 
reverse order of their placing in the sym 
phony, but used in this way they seemed 
more logical. The lovely Adagio was beau- 
tifully interpreted and played, as was also the 
sprightly Scherzo. 

Francesca da Rimini by Tschaikowsky was 
novelty, as its presentations here 
It is highly descriptive, as 
sections represent Hades, 

driving winds, and the 
wailing of lost while the middle sec- 
tion is the story of Francesca, told in beauty 
of melody taken up by numerous orchestral 
voices in solo. The piece was superbly done. 

Wagner’s Rienzi Overture closed the pro 
gram with its usual brilliance of much brass 
and full orchestra 

Horat NNELL IN FACULTY 

Horatio Connell, Philadelphia baritone and 
of the faculty of the Curtis Institute 
gave the sixth faculty recital of 
in Casimir Hall on January 12. 

Mr. Connell’s recitals are always interest 
ing, due in great measure to the selections 
which he makes for his programs. They 1n- 
clude many works of the great masters which 
are seldom heard, yet extremely beautiful 
Also, it may safely be said that Mr. Connell 
stands “at the top of the ladder” regarding 
interpretive ability. There is a finesse of 
musical comprehension and projection which 
is most artistic. The message of every song 
is very definitely impressed upon the listeners 
without any apparent effort. Crystal clear 
enunciation in all the three languages repr¢ 
sented on the program (German, French and 
English) added much to these other masterly 
attainments. Mr. Connell’s voice is of an 
excellent quality and his manner of using it 
is extremely artistic. 

His program was as follows: A Warning 
(Mozart); She Never Told Her Love 
(Haydn); Recitative and Aria, “I Rage” 
and “O Ruddier than the Cherry” (Handel) ; 
Hai Luli (Coquard); L’Heure Exquise 
(Hahn); Erlkonig (Loewe); Sechs Lieder 
von Gellert (Beethoven); Recitative and 
Aria, “She Alone Charmeth My Sadness” 
(Gounod). All were superbly done, espe 
cially, perhaps, L’Heure Exquise, the fine 
setting by Loewe of Erlkonig, and the six 
charming lieder of Beethoven. 

In addition to this comprehensive group of 
solos was the Peasant Cantata, by J. S. Bach, 
for soprano, bass and chorus. For this 

{r. Connell had the assistance of some of 
his talented pupils: Helen Jepson, soprano, 
and a chorus consisting of Daniel Healy, 
Albert Mahler, Eugene Ramey (tenors), and 
Alfred DeLong, Clarence Reinert, Walter 
Vassar (basses All did excellent singing, 
and the cantata was intensely interesting as 
a comparatively unfamiliar type of the great 
master’s compositions. 

Ellis Clark Hammann provided artistic 
accompaniments for the entire program. 

The audience was very enthusiastic. 

Artuur Hice 1n REcIraL 


\rthur Hice, who has appeared very suc- 
fully many times in piano recitals in 


PHILADELPHIA. 


troduced 


is choirmaster 


sung 


almost a 
have been few. 

the first and last 
in the fury of the 


souls, 
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member 
of Music, 
the season, 
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Philadelphia, was again heard on January 14 
in the Academy of Music Foyer by a good 
sized and appreciative audience. 

Mr. Hice’s program was unusual and en- 
joyable. The opening numbers were two 
glorious Organ Choral-Preludes of Bach— 
Awake the Voice Commands in the Busoni 
arrangement, and Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desir- 
ing arranged by Myra Hess. Sonata in C 
major and Burlesca in G minor and Scar- 
latti were followed by the Schumann Sonata 
in G minor. Chopin's Ballade in F minor, 
3rahms’ Intermezzo in B flat minor, and 
Aus Meinem Tagebuch by Reger composed 
the second group. The final offerings in- 
cluded Poeme in F sharp major by Scriabin, 
Fairy Tale in B flat minor by Medtner; 
March from Love of the Three Oranges and 
Suggestion Diabolique by Prokofieff 

Mr. Hice has a facile technic and great 
power, especially well adapted to the modern 
works. He was recalled many times and re- 
sponded with several encores. 

PHILADELPHIA GRAND Opera CoMPANY 

The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 
gave an excellent presentation of Lohengrin 
on January 15 in the Academy of Music. 

The title role was taken by Forrest La- 
mont, who sang well throughout. His best 
dramatic work was in the third act. 

Marianne Gonitch was a charming Elsa, 
both in voice and appearance. Her dramatic 
interpretation was very effective, and her 
voice is beautiful in quality and adequate 
to all demands. Her singing of the Love 
Song from the balcony in the second act 
was the high light of her performance. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, as Ortrud, was su- 
pe rb. Throughout the entire opera her acting 
was thoroughly in keeping with the part, 
while her strong, vibrant voice was used to 
the best advantage. 

Chief Caupolican was also excellent as 
Telramund, both vocally and dramatically. 

Ivan Steschenko was a regal and deep- 
voiced King, while Leo De Hierapolis sang 
very well as the King’s Herald. The parts 
of the pages were well taken by Selma Aman- 
sky, Agnes Davis, Ruth Gordon and Helen 
Jepson. Bernice Dollarton appeared satisfac- 
torily as Gottfried. 

Emil Mlynarski conducted splendidly. Es- 
pecially effective orchestral work was evi- 
dent in the Prelude to Act 1 and Prelude to 
Act 3, while throughout a good balance was 
maintained. M. M. C. 


Swift Company's Male Chorus 
Compbetition 


The Swift Company announces its elev- 
enth annual composition contest. A Prize of 
$100 is offered for a setting for men’s voices 
with piano accompaniment of the Song of 
the Winds, by Catherine Parmenter. The 
contest ends June 15. Address all communi- 
cations to D. A. Clippinger, Kimball Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


Winners of Lou Tellegen 
Scholarships 
On January 15, in Steinway Hall, a con- 
test was held for the Lou Tellegen scholar- 
ship in dramatic art. The judges were Flor- 
ence Reed, Henrietta Proctor Donnell and 
Robert Garland. They heard the contest- 
ants and selected Dorothy Lyons and Hen- 
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drik Booraem as the winners. Miss Lyons 
is a vivid red-head with a striking personal- 
ity and great emotional powers. She did a 
scene from Rain. Mr. Booraem read the 
famous Soliloquy from Hamlet with intelli- 
gence and feeling. The two winners begin 
their classes with Mr, Tellegen immediately. 


Re-engagement for Braun School 
Musicians 

Guests of Pocono Manor Inn, in the Po- 
cono Mountains of Pennsylvania, will be 
entertained during the Washington’s Birth- 
day week-end by several ensembles and solo- 
ists from the Braun School of Music, Potts- 
ville, Pa. These will include: the School 
Girls’ Chorus, Margaret Dunn, conductor; 
a trio comprising Walter Morris, violin, Leo 
Minnichbach, cello, and Lee Berger, piano; 
Martha Adamson and Ethel Noel, sopranos; 
Margaret Dunn, pianist, and Thelma Hock, 
dramatic reader. This is a re-engagement for 
the Braun musicians, as they appeared at this 
hotel during the Christmas holidays. 


Luboshutz Wins Success in 
San Diego 

Richard Copley, manager of Lea Lubo- 
shutz, violinist, is in receipt of the follow- 
ing telegram from Mrs. B. A. Buker, presi- 
dent of the Amphion Club of San Diego, 
Calif., telling of the success of Mme. Lubo- 
shutz when she appeared there January 13: 
“Concert by Lea Luboshutz this evening be- 
fore Amphion Club an outstanding success. 
Her reception little short of an ovation. One 
of the best violin recitals heard here. Con- 
gratulations to you for having on your list 
such an artist. Please be assured that this 
wire is a voluntary one, prompted only by 
sincere appreciation of a fine artist.” 


Bohemians’ Fifth Resguler Meeting 


The fifth regular meeting of the Bohemians 
for this season will be held at the Harvard 
Club on February 2, at 8:30 in the evening. 
After the business meeting the customary 
musical program will be given, and the eve- 
ning will end with a buffet supper. The 
artists participating in the concert are an- 
nounced as: Sydney Biden, baritone; Carl 
Deis, Gaston Dethier and Celius Dougherty, 
pianists; William Kroll, violinist; Hugo 
Kortschak, violist and Evsei Belousoff, cell- 
ist. Schubert songs and chamber music 
works by Carl Engel and Brahms make up 
the program. 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL 


Hempel Under Tillotson 
Management 
Frieda Hempel, well known lyric colora- 
tura soprano, will be under the manage- 
ment of the Betty Tillotson Concert Direc- 
tion for the coming year. Miss Hempel will 
be heard frequently from now on, both in 
concert and on the radio. She sang on the 


Maxwell House Coffee Hour, eee, 22. 
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~ AUDIENCES STORM STAGE AT EVERY 
CONCERT, DEMAND SEVEN TO FOURTEEN 
ENCORES. H. A. BYFIELD, PRESIDENT, 
| CHICAGO MUSICIANS’ CLUB, STATED IN 
| TELEGRAM “LARGEST BOX-OFFICE SALE 
IN MANY SEASONS. AUDIENCE REFUSED TO 
LEAVE UNTIL ALL LIGHTS WERE TURNED 
OUT." 


“ASTONISHING SAID A PHILADELPHIA 
CRITIC WHEN HEARING THIS ARTIST 
WITH THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
STOKOWSKI CONDUCTING. 


“SENSATION WROTE THE CINCINNATI 
POST AFTER HEARING THREE CONCERTOS 
ON THE HARPSICHORD, PIANO AND 
QUARTER-TONE PIANO ACCOMPANIED BY 
THE CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA, FRITZ 
REINER CONDUCTING. 

PLAYING TWELVE ENCORES IN SAN FRANCISCO, 








IT WAS FIVE MINUTES TO SIX BEFORE THE AUDI- 


ENCE WOULD LEAVE. 
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Roxy Orchestra of 200 a 
Colorful Organization 


New York now offers its musical public 
what is probably the largest symphony or- 
chestra in the world. It is a regular feature 
of local musical activities every Sunday 
morning at 11:00 o'clock at the Roxy 
Theatre. 

Erno Rapee, conductor, who organized it 
and developed it to its present proportions of 
200 men, in conjunction with the American 
Federation of Musicians, is justly proud of 
its personnel. For it is through the tireless 
energy and remarkable musicianship of these 
men that it is possible for Roxy to present 
the seemingly impossible. 

The truly cosmopolitan character of the or- 
chestra’s enrollment is one of its interesting 
features. Eighteen nations are represented 
in the orchestra. These musicians have been 
assembled from France, Russia, Roumania, 
Hungary, Belgium, Germany, Norway, Po- 
land, Galicia, Greece, Austria, Bohemia, 
Italy, Holland, Venezuela, Uruguay, Can- 
ada and the United States. 

It may be surprising to those who think 
(America cannot rank with Europe in pro- 
ducing fine musicians to learn that twenty- 
two members of the orchestra were born in 
this country and received the major part of 
their instruction here. This number far ex- 
ceeds the representation of any other coun- 
try. The first violin section, considered the 
place of honor among most musicians, has 
eight American born citizens, including 
Josef Stopak, concertmaster. 

Another reason for the Roxy Symphony’s 

lity to perform every type of music may 
be found in the experience of the individual 
members. Soloists who have appeared in 
famous concert halls, men who have played 
in noted symphony and operatic orchestras 
both in this country and abroad, as well 
as members of such bands as Goldman’s and 
Whiteman’s, are to be found in the chairs 
Some of the members have combined con- 
cert, symphonic and jazz experience 

Cornelius van Vliet is among the recently 
added musicians, having been cellist 
with the best known symphonies. He has 
played under such distinguished conductors 
as Toscanini, Mengelberg and Bodanzky. He 
is a native of Rotterdam, Holland. 

David Gusikoff, percussionist, born in New 
York, played in Goldman’s Band and the 
Cleveland Orchestra before joining the or- 
ganization. Florence Wightman, harpist, was 
formerly a member of the faculty at the 
Curtis Institute of Music and later assumed 
solo honors with the Cleveland Orchestra 


solo 
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The Roxy Symphony Orchestra of 200 Men, Erno Rapee, Conductor. 


Frank Siegrist, trumpeter, was for years 
soloist with Paul Whiteman, has written sev- 
eral text books and composed several popu- 
lar songs, and also played under the baton 
of Victor Herbert. 

Peter Strano, member of the oboe section, 
was instructed by the Italian composer, Mas- 
cagni, and has played in the Russian Sym- 
phony, the New York Symphony under Wal- 
ter Damrosch, and the New York Philhar- 
monic from 1918 to 1925. He has played 
under Richard Strauss, Toscanini, Mengel- 
berg, Furtwangler and Stransky. 

Stopak studied the violin under Max Ben- 
dix, Ovid Musin and Jacques Thibaud, cele- 
brated instructors and artists. He made his 
debut at Carnegie Hall and has been guest 
artist with the New York Symphony, the 
Reading Symphony and the Baltimore Sym- 
phony. 


Program at Roxy’s 


The program at the Roxy Theater for the 
week ending January 22, was an especially 
good one. After the great organ had been 
heard (organists, Lew White and C. A. J 
Parmentier), Erno Rapee conducted the or- 
chestra in Maurice Baron’s arrangement, 
Wagneriana, which included excerpts from 
Tannhauser, with Viola Philo singing the 
Dich Theure Halle beautifully. An item of 
interest was the enthusiastic manner in which 
the large audience receives music of this 
type. At its conclusion there was continued 
applause for several minutes. Patricia Bow- 
man, Leonide Massine, Nicholas Daks, 
George Kiddon, Val Gueral, and the ballet, 
participated in Ballet Venitien, which proved 
highly delightful. The scenery was lovely 
and characteristic of the fascinating Italian 
watering spot, while the ballet cleverly con- 
trived to make a moving gondola. For a 
touch of contrast there were the Kemmeys 
and Eva Ivey, a Quartet Plastique, after 
which came an amusing skit, Minnie Mouse, 
in which the Thirty-two Roxyettes disported 
as mice before a scene representing a gi- 
gantic piece of Swiss Cheese. Then came 
the Fox Movietone Newsreel, and La Cuba- 
nola, giving a glimpse of Spanish song and 
dance. The picture, Once a Sinner, with 
Dorothy MacKaill and an excellent sup- 
porting cast, was excellent 


Verdi Club Morning Musicale 


Guests of honor at the January 14 morn- 
ing musicale of the Verdi Club, Florence 
Foster Jenkins, founder-president, included 
Mrs. Gennaro Curci; Gennaro Curci, author 
of Barbara; Mrs. John Sherwood Hyatt, 
president of Athene; Mrs. Hiram Deats, 
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Lowery, Chapter D. A. R.; 
Chase Decker, pre sident 
Mrs. Lewis 


Regent Col. 
Julia Seargeant 
Music Drama Dance Club; 
Dana Knowlton, president Artists’ and 
Teachers’ Club; Josephine Lucchese, San 
Carlo Opera Company, and Ruby Rees 
Naisawald, Founder of the Indiana Society. 
These were presented to the audience during 
an intermission, with pleasant words in re- 
sponse from each; the president and officers 
of the club, with the guests, afterward greet- 
ed listeners at an informal reception. 

Gina Pinnera, soprano, bore the brunt of 
the program, the Valkyrie-like singer being 
heard in German, Italian and English com- 
positions. Her crystal-clear soprano voice, 
so full and beautiful in every register, made 
the usual effect, bringing encores. Mario 
Loros (Metropolitan Opera Company ), sang 
baritone arias and songs, winning encores on 
each appearance, well deserved for he has 
both fervor and personality; with Mme. 
Pinnera his closing duet from Il Trovatore 
was most effective, Edwin McArthur play- 
ing the accompaniments. Toska Tolces, 
pianist, played the Spanish Cordova (AlI- 
beniz) and Liszt’s Spanish Rhapsody every 
brilliantly, following with an encore. 
holders were Mesdames John Henry 
mond, Ruth Baker Pratt, Francesca Caron, 
Nana Genovese, Herbert Carthew, Mr. and 
Mrs. Maxim Karolik, and Reginald Col- 
chester. 


Bucharoff Gives Musicale 


A most successful and brilliant musicale 
took place at the residence studio of Mr. and 
Mrs. Simon Bucharoff on Sunday evening, 
January 18. The program included several 
new songs as well as excerpts from A 
Lovers’ Knot and Sakahra by Bucharoff. 

Grace Leslie, direct from her triumph 
abroad, delighted the distinguished guests 
by her musicianship and her beautiful and 
powerful contralto voice, bordering upon the 
dramatic soprano timbre. Adele Epstein, 
delightful coloratura, charmed by her pleas- 
ing delivery Eugene Scudder displayed his 
remarkable tenor voice in a group of Buchar- 
off’s works which require the utmost an 
artist is capable of giving. Alfred Lust- 
garten, talented violinist, displayed splendid 
= and was most ably accompanied by 
Harold Spencer. 

Refreshments were served at midnight. 
The guests of the evening were: Mme. M. 
d’Artobolevskaya, Princess Nina Caracciol, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Chalif, Leon Dabo, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. Epstein, Dora Fishbein, Louis Fish- 
bein, Dr. and Mrs. A. L. Garbat, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Heyman, M. Helfand, Victor 
Kubyni, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph M. Kahn, Dr. 
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and Mrs. M. Kaiden, Burton Lane, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. J. Liebovitz, Mrs. Erich Munde, 
Mr. and Mrs. Josef Pasternack, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Raisman, Mme. M. Guttman-Rice, 
Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Rongy, Dr. and Mrs. 
Schulmann, Mrs. Eugene Scudder, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lazarus White, Prof. and Mrs. Thea- 
dore Wedepohl, Count S. Walewski, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Goodman and Dr. and 
Mrs. J. Grushlaw. 


American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts Begin Plays 


The first matinee of the forty-seventh 
year of the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts and Empire Theatre Dramatic School, 
at the Belasco Theater, New York, found 
the theatre filled as usual, with two plays 
as attractions. At the outset let it be regis- 
tered that both were given with a profes- 
sional aplomb, an ensemble, worthy of old 
stage folk. The Table Set for Himself 
(Elene Wilbur) pictured Christmas Eve in 
an Irish hamlet, the quarrels of various peas- 
ants being interrupted by a supposed mur- 
der; when it turns out that this has not 
happened, all is well. Muriel Edgerton as 
Rose Ellen gave an excellent performance, 
and the Mary Doyle of Marie Lieb was 
sympathetic. Elsie Meyer was a first-rate 
boy, and others of the cast included Ruth 
Goodman, Betty Brown, Sabine Sands, 
Frederick Buckley, Dawson Tracy and 
Charles Krueger. 

This Thing Called Love, 
was built up most satisfactorily, players and 
stage-settings being much applauded. Jean 
MacDonell was a very natural Florence; 
Vivien Rutley was first-rate as Ann; Con- 
stance Van Duyn was a comely chatterbox; 
Nina Rienta gave a telling performance as 
Miss Alvaraz, a Spanish character; Elsie 
Meyer was a good Marie. In the order of 
their appearance, the men included Andrew 
Hutchins, excelling; William Onken, a 
really unusual butler; Walter Eyer, and 
Robert Champlain, all capable actors of un- 
usual personalities. 

Among graduates and former students of 
the American Academy who are now play- 
ing in New York theaters are Phoebe Foster 
(The Truth Game), Jane Cowl (Art and 
Mrs. Bottle), Muriel Kirkland (The Greeks 
Had a Word for It), Florence Auer (Up 
Pops the Devil), and Winchell Smith, well- 
known author and director, at The Vinegar 
Tree. 


comedy by Burke, 


Institute of Musical Art Celebrates 
Anniversary 


A concert was given at the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School of Music 
on January 16, in celebration of the Insti- 
tute’s twenty-sixth anniversary. This re- 
markable seat of learning was organized by 
Frank Damrosch, who is still its dean. The 
program began with a cycle of seven songs 
by Franz Philipp, op. 15. These were sung 
in German by the Madrigal Choir of the In- 
stitute, Margaret Dessoff, conductor. The 
performance was excellent, giving gratifying 
evidence of the splendid training that the 
singers had received. 

This was followed by two quartets played 
by the Musical Art Quartet (Sascha Jacob- 
sen, first violin; Paul Bernard, second vio- 
lin; Louis Kaufman, viola; and Marie Roe- 
maet-Rosanoff, cello). They were, Haydn 
in D major, op. 76, No 5, and Ravel in F 
major. In both of these the Musical Art 
Quartet lived up to the splendid reputation 
that it has made for itself as being one of 
the best organizations of its kind. The tonal 
beauty was exquisite throughout. The bal- 
ance of parts was carefully maintained, and 
particularly is the interpretation of the 
music worthy of the highest praise. This 
concert was largely attended, and the musical 
offerings were enthusiastically applauded. 


Naumburg Foundation Hearings 
in March 


The seventh annual hearings held by the 
Walter W. Naumburg Musical Foundation 
will commence next March. The auditions 
are for young pianists, violinists, cellists and 
singers who are competing for professional 
debuts. Prospective candidates should file 
their applications with the National Music 
League, 113 West Fifty-seventh Street, not 
later than February 20. 
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IBASIL CAMERON| 


Conducts the San Francisco Orchestra 


Basil Cameron Reveals Rare Cameron Leads Symphony 
Qualities as Conductor Before Capacity House 


—San Francisco Chronicle 





Wins Enthusiastic Ovation 
—San Francisco News 


mmm } * Cameron Wins Ovation 


BASIL CAMERON STIRS HEARERS oh < From Large Audience 


San Francisco News 


\ a ee 


—San Francisco Examiner 
zn RR 


Cameron Gives Psychic 


Basil Cameron nape ~ id | Flame to Orchestra 


RnrRre 


—San Francisco Examiner 
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Spell Is Cast Over PIZZICATO FROM TSCHAIKOWSKY 
Hearers at Symphonies BRINGS OVATION T0 CAMERON 


—San Francisco News San Francisco News 


Once again has Basil Cameron cast a spell over a A quiet, genteel and very modest Britisher mounted He can be powertul when the music demands it. 


San Francisco Symphony audience. Friday afternoon the conductor’s stand of the San Francisco Symphony Witness his reading of the Finale of the Tschaikowsky. 
(and it will happen again on Sunday), with the assist- | Orchestra in the Curran Theater on Friday afternoon His piano is not the piano of weakness, but the piano 
ance of Henri Deering at the piano, he presented Martin and proved to a capacity audience. that he is a sterling of strength. A _ delightful concert. So manifestly 
Loeffler’s “A Pagan Poem (After Virgil)” so magnifi- musician and a conductor of tremendous directorial thought the public—San Francisco Examiner, Octo- 
cently as to bring about one of those rare occasions power. Basil Cameron is his name. There is nothing ber 20, 1930, 
wherein an audience forgets, or, more correctly speak- pretentious about him. He directs with an incon- 
ing, is incapable of starting applause for several seconds spicuous yet forceful beat, is meticulous in the matter Basil Cameron knows the art of accompanying quite 
after the final chord has been struck. The audience of technical details, and imbues his interpretations as well as he does the art of leadership. The soloists 
was, literally, spellbound. . .. Cameron’s reading rightly with the utmost refinement without sacrificing either who have played under his baton during the past ten 
emphasized its pagan sensuousness, yet kept the tonal power or brilliance. Rewarded with applause of over- weeks have found that they need have no tears of 
orgy within the confines of sound musical taste. Its whelming proportions, Cameror’ almost immediately disrupting the ensemble through personal indulgence 
occasional moments of exaltation were superb.—San called upon the orchestra to share the ovation with in frequent rubato. Too often orchestral soloists find 
Francisco News, October 25, 1930. him. It was a gracious recognition of the fact that it essential that they follow the beat of the conductor 
T ee = > U the co-operation of an orchestra’s personnel is essen- But not with Cameron. He gives the soloist every 
The audience was won. People felt that here was tial to a conductor's success. Cameron won his or- consideration possible. Beethoven’s “Coriolan” Over 
a man with a personal interpretation of music at once chestra at the first rehearsal. He won his audience at ture opened the program (which will be ‘repeated 
provocative and illuminating. Cameron is quietly the first concert. It looks like an auspicious season Sunday afternoon) and was one of the three factors 
authoritative; his beat is definite without being mathe- for the symphony.—San Francisco News, October 11, which calesinated on Friday in a hearty ovation for 
matical ; he makes music like one telling a good story. 1930. ‘ Basil Cameron.—San Francisco News, Dec. 6, 1930 
—San Francisco Examiner, October 11, 1930. 








The performance, which was directed Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” was | Basil Cameron, who yesterday con- It showed the English conductor’s 
without the aid of score or stand, won |{ a sterling example of tone impressionism. | ducted the final concert for which he | steady devotion to music itself that he 
him an ovation he will not soon forget. | Cameron made this score stand forth | was scheduled in the Friday subscription | arranged such a series of offerings in 
His support of Heifetz in the concerto | as a shimmering tonal fabric-gossamer- | series of the San Francisco Symphony | which to bid goodbye to his two most 
was unfailingly tactful where it had to | like, irridescent and colorful in the varied | Orchestra, will carry back to England | important subscription audiences His 
have the nature of simple accompani- hues of a_ pastel. The reading was | the memory of one of San Francisco's hearers, however, followed his triple ex 
ment. At other times—for the work is Debussy-like in its very essence. Cam- | real demonstrations toward one who has cursion in the field of novelty with warm 
indeed a symphony with two instru- | eron shared his ovation with Anthony | artistically pleased her “severest critics.’ interest and at the conclusion of the 
mental facets, that of the solo violin and | Linden, whose excellent flute playing | Cameron was engaged to conduct the | concert were moved to expression of a 
that of the orchestra—the ensemble sang | helped to make the performance so out- | first half of the symphony season. He | long and enthusiastic ovation in his 
its beautiful music with gripping indi- | standing—San Francisco News. came and conquered.—San Francisco | favor, in which they were joined by the 
viduality.— San Francisco Chronicle, Call-Bulletin. orchestra in a fanfare—San Francisco 
November 29, 1930. A half-dozen recalls at the conclusion Chronicle. 
of the “1812” Overture, a “tusch” from Dynamic and definite, with a nice feel- 

_ The “Don Juan” achieved vivid power | his orchestra, and prolonged applause | ing for poesy and rhythm, is Cameron. A Cameron climax never degenerates 
in its exultant sweep and, as well, in its | from a lingering audience made San | Contrasts in emphasis and tempo, ar- | into mere noise. There is always mu- 
passages of majestic moodiness. The | Francisco’s farewell to Basil Cameron | rived at logically and graciously, a flair | ical clarity, elezance. and sanity of ex 
large audience greeted Cameron’s per- | doubly impressive. Hundreds of audi- | for flowing melody wherever the score pression in ‘a Cameron reading. and on 
formance enthusiastically at all times, | tors are known to concur in the hope | dictates, and artistic restraint may be | Sunday afternoon the orchestra ceiiaies 
but raised its plaudits to the degree of | that Basil Cameron will return to our | said to be attributes.of his conducting— | gaye him splendid co operation. —San 
an ovation after the Strauss tone poem. | conductor’s stand soon, and often—San | San Francisco Call-Bulletin, October 1, | Francisco News 

—San Francisco Chronicle. Francisco News, December 29, 1930. 1930. | 











It was the Sibelius Storm Scene from “The Temp- In his first appearance before the more general musi- The audience gave a remarkable demonstration at 
est” that produced the most electrifying effect. Played cal audience of the city Cameron made quickly a tri- the close of the Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 5 in E 
in America for the first time on Friday afternoon, it umphant impression. The keen vitality of his music, minor. Bravos and cheers were voiced in a surge of 
proved a sensational example of musical realism—re- his flexible command of the orchestra carried their point applause, and as the great concourse arose to its feet 
leasing all the thunderings and lightnings of enraged without equivocation in Wagner’s “Rienzi” Overture, women waved handkerchiefs and purses and men 
heavens with a tonal richness, intensity and volume Tschaikowsky’s “Italian Caprice,” Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” waved programs at the conductor. Not in many years 
that belied the fact that our orchestra is smaller than and Rossini’s “William Tell” Overture. He showed has there been a symphonic interpretation such as 
at any time in 15 years. Another of Cameron’s master- himself, besides, a splendid accompanist in the solo Cameron gave of that Tschaikowsky. Verve and 
ful climaxes was achieved in the finale of the Rach- selections.—San Francisco Chronicle, October 31, 1930. dramatic feeling were expressed without recourse to 
maninoff. The entire symphony was beautifully played, unnecessary volume, bravura minus clatter. In the 
and Concertmaster Piastro did some exceptionally nice That Basil Cameron is one of the finest conductors finale there was a grandeur of martial cadence and a 
solo work in the obbligato passages. It was an amaz- who has_yet wielded a baton_over the personnel of converging of thematic material into a climax of thrill- 
ing concert, electrifying in its effect. At its conclusion the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra was evidenced ing beauty. All along the line of development the con- 
the orchestra honored the conductor with a tusch, and beyond cavil Sunday afternoon when the guest con- ductor discoursed with the orchestra as if it were a 
the audience expressed its admiration with prolonged ductor presented his first Sunday afternoon “pop” in great organ under hands of steel that at the same time | 











applause. Its repetition on Sunday should attract a the Curran Theater.—San Francisco News, October possessed the most delicate sensitivity Sas Fras 
capacity audience. Would that Cameron were to re- 20, 1930. | Call-Bulletin, ; 
main with us!—San Francisco News. | 


November 8, 1930 
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Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
I attended 
at the 
Ethel 


beet 


omar select audience 
al -piano musi 
Barbizon aza on Monday evening by 
Bartlett ar Rae Robertson As 
the custom at pre rances of these 
ifted English artists, the program was built 
with duc various contrasting 
schools of composition, works Bach vieing 
with those by Debussy, and DeFalla 
The opening resentation, 4 Sonata in 
(; Major by Bach followed by 
a Fantasia it x Min v j.S sach Con 
ection and Romantic 
established by the Brahms 
Haydn Theme \ third 
the ven developements 
the medium of rnold Bax, Hubert 
enact and Dek ill In closing, a 
arrangement ot a ot Manet Etude, 
composite 4 several Mendelssohn 
ngle title, and Abraham 
adaptation of Strauss’ 
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slue Danube arranged by 


MUSICAL 


drew so much audible ap- 
preciation from the interested listeners that 
three encores were added. These comprised 
a Brahms Hungarian Dance and two 
Arensky creations, namely, the Waltz and 
the Romance. 

There is much fine playing to be heard 
at a concert by this charming couple from 
the British Isles They are exceptional 
pianists from a technical standpoint, but 
do not overburden their hearers with a 
display of this virtue. They have a well 
modulated appreciation for balance, tone color 
and phrasing. Throughout the entire concert 
one is certain that skilled musicianship is 
the leading factor in the excellent results 
achieved by the performers. With few 
combinations of this sort before the public, 
it is a genuine pleasure to listen to the 
interpretations of the Bartlett-Robertson duo. 


JANUARY 20 
Arthur Hice 


\ pianist of sound musicianship and wide 
schooling is what one would immediately 
Arthur Hice when first hearing him. 
Then, as the acquaintance becomes riper more 
qualities are evident. Mr. Hice has to his 
credit a fluent technic, and a tone of aristo- 
cratic quality; he has delicacy as well, and 
above all a definite idea of the musical im- 
pressions he wants to convey. 

His program listed a Bach-Busoni Prelude 
and the Bach-Hess prelude, Jesu, Joy of 
Man's Desiring; a Scarlatti Sonata in C 
major and his Burlesca in G minor; Schu- 
mann’s Sonata in G minor; Chopin's Ballade 
in F minor, Brahms’ Intermezzo Op. 117, 
no. 2: Reger’s Aus Meinem Tagebuch; 
Scriabin’s Poeme in F sharp major; Fairy 
Tale in B flat minor by Medtner, and Pro- 
kofieff’s March from the Love of Two Or- 
anges and Suggestion Diabolique. 

The Bach works had authority, 
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Displays Fine Sense 
of Piano 


(Headline) 

. . His interpretations were 
characterized by intelligence, tech- 
nical prowess and unerring taste. 
The Bach preludes under his fingers 
become little brooks of running 
erace and in the delightful Sonata 


of Scarlatti the 
his acute sense 


"——NW. Y. Tel- 
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“_  . Displayed a well-developed 
sure rhythmical sense. and 
a iudicious use of the pedal.”— 
N. Y. American, Jan. 21, 1931. 
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ARTHUR HICE 


Pianist 


AGAIN SCORES SUCCESS 


in Annual New York and Philadelphia Recitals 


Management: 
Harry Culbertson, 5525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, II. 


nique, as on former occasions, 
proved equally adequate to with- 
stand the rigors of the F minor 
Ballade (Chopin) and the Schu- 
man Sonata, not to mention the by 
no means trifling problems pre- 
sented by the Scarlatti pieces, and 
he carried through it all a consis- 
tently musical atmosphere. His 
performance of the Brahms Inter- 
mezzo, in particular, was not a 
thing to be remembered merely for 
the passing moment . large 
audience received Mr. Hice with 
unstinted enthusiasm.” — Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, Jan. 15, 1931. 











. Displayed an authority and 
puissance throughout the concert 

which proved his mastery of 
the instrument . . . "—Philadelphia 
Record, Jan. 15, 1931. 
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so the second one; in the Scarlatti numbers 
Mr. Hice created the essential classic atmos- 
phere and the delicacy his style served 
him in good stead. The Schumann work was 
especially well done in the second and fourth 
movements wherein his tone took on greater 
warmth and brilliance. 

We liked his interpretation of Chopin, it 
was lilting rather than pensive and especially 
lovely was the Medtner composition which 
surprised this listener by its lack of disso- 
nances. Here Mr. Hice had opportunity for 
display of his digital strength and with it 
a certain effective bravura. 

Mr. Hice’s playing is guided by good judg- 
ment and taste and there is always something 
of pleasing quality and satisfaction to be 
found in whatever he interprets. His audi- 
ence was large and very responsive. 


National Orchestral Association 
Hulda Lashanska was the assisting artist 
at the Tuesday concert of the National 
Orchestra Association. She sang Bach’s 
Todessehnsucht and the Romance of Pauline 
from Tschaikowsky’s Pique Dame with 
exceptional artistry and won deservedly en- 
thusiastic applause. 

The orchestral part of the program con- 
sisted of Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro over- 
ture, The Afternoon of a Faun (Debussy) 
and Brahms’ first symphony. The over- 
ture and the symphony were well played. 
A brave and valiant effort was made to over- 
come the complexities of Debussy, but the 
result was rather nugatory. Might it not 
be better for the orchestra to rehearse such 
things, or otherwise to omit them from their 
programs ? 

Saint Cecilia Club 

The Saint Cecilia Club, Victor 
conducting, began its twenty-fifth season 
with a concert at Town Hall in the evening, 
Allan Jones, tenor, and Horace Britt, cellist, 
being the assisting artists and Willard Sekt- 
berg the accompanist. The program was 
made up entirely of works written for and 
dedicated to the club. One of these, by 
Mr. Harris himself, was given on this oc 
casion for the first time. A tiny poem by 
Louise Saunders has been turned by the 
composer into a striking piece of modernistic 
program music. The name, The Rocket, al- 
most tells the story—its storming flight into 
the dark; its slow drift downward as it 
fades and dies. So the music soars glowing- 
ly upward, then begins its slow downward 
drift and dies softly away. No body of 
singers could do it better than it was done 
by the Saint Cecilians. Throughout the 
evening, indeed, the beauty of tone and the 
perfect dynamic control of the chorus were 
as astonishingly lovely as they always are. 
It is all wonderfully rehearsed, yet there is 
an apparent spontaneity about it which con- 
tributes a sense of brightness and charm to 
the music, an unexpected freedom and in 
dividuality of expression which causes one 
to wonder how Mr. Harris accomplishes it. 

On the program were choral works by 
Wolstenholme (1930), Dunn (1929) ; 
Brockway (1918); Hadley (1930); Foote 
(1929) ; Dickinson (1918) ; Harling (1928) ; 
Treharne (1930); Smith (1930) and Rogers 
(1925), these dates indicating when the 
music was written. In these numbers every 
mood was to be found, from humorous to 
tragic, so that the program was full of va 
riety 


Allan 


Harris 


operatic airs, and 
songs by Dunn, Hageman, Walther and 
Harris, as well as several encores, also ap- 
pearing as soloist in Harling’s Persian Idyl. 
Other soloists, selected from among the 
club members, were: Mrs. Joseph Sheedy, 
soprano, who was heard in the exquisite piece 
by Foote entitled Sleep; and Bernardine 
Stanley, soprano, and Mrs. Hamilton Kel 
logg, alto, in The Shepherd’s Story by Dick- 
inson 

There was a very large and distinguished 
audience and much applause. 

The next concert of the Saint Cecilia Club 
is to be given on April 7, the entire program, 
with the exception of two a capella numbers, 
to be accompanied by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 


Jones sang three 


Dusolina Giannini 

“Rich voice—perfect control—temperament 
ringing dramatic tones—lovely pianissimo 
enthusiastic applause—encores after each 
group—floral tributes from full house— 
notable persons present—Spalding acknowl- 
edges applause from box,” these were the 
notations made by this reviewer on his pro- 
gram during the Giannini recital in Car- 
negie Hall. They tell in brief the effect on 
the audience of Giannini’s spontaneous sing- 
ing, as witnessed by all hearers. Ably sec- 
onded by Frank La Forge, composer-pianist, 
she sang a Schubert aria, six gypsy songs 
by Brahms, five songs by Rachmaninoff, two 
by La Forge (Into the Light is dedicated to 
her), a sacred song, The Earth is the Lord’s, 
by Albert Spalding, the organ accompani- 
ment played by Dr. Clarence Dickinson; and 
Italian folk songs arranged by Vittorio Gian- 
nini. This covered every field of vocal music, 
ranging from the classic Schubert to living 
composers, in moods of every imaginable sort. 
The Butterfly aria and Italian folk songs 
were heard as encores, and Mr. Spalding re- 
ceived a personal ovation, bowing from his 
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box. Throughout the evening the various 
participants received appropriate applause. 


JANUARY 21 


Roth Quartet and Josef Lhevinne 

At their first New York recital this 
season the Roth Quartet from Budapest, 
played well up to their familiar high stand- 
ard in the Haydn Quartet in D, op. 76, No. 
5, the Debussy Quartet and Schumann’s 
Piano Quintet. In the last named work the 
string players had the admirable assistance 
of that eminent pianist Josef Lhevinne, and 
a fine performance resulted. At no time 
did Mr. Lhevinne’s piano obtrude, and his 
warm and colorful touch, commanding 
rhythm and pearliness of finger lent charm 
and dignity to the performance, which as far 
as the quartet was concerned, did not quite 
come up to the level of the Haydn and the 
Debussy. A large and discriminative audi- 
ence applauded the artists. 


Etta K. Schiff and Pauline 
Sternlicht 


Hall, in the afternoon, Etta K. 
Schiff and Pauline Sternlicht appeared in 
a two-piano recital. Their program in- 
cluded the Bach-Bauer Organ Prelude and 
Fugue in C Minor, Brahms Variations on 
a Theme by Harda, Fetes by Debussy- 
Ravel, a Saint-Saéns Gavotte, Rachman- 
inoff’s Romance and Tarantelle and Hutch- 
eson’s Arrangement of the Rakoczy March. 
Several encores lengthened the list. The 
young ladies gave every evidence of serious 
study and preparation for their chosen metier, 
and the fruits of this study were technical 
neatness and clarity, an enviable ensemble, 
pleasing tonal gradations and sympathetic 
intepretations of the various items on the 
program. 


At Town 


Vladimir Horowitz 

That young Titan of the keyboard, Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, gave a memorable exposition 
of his remarkable pianistic powers before a 
large and responsive audience at Carnegie 
Hall in the evening. The recital was an- 
nounced as his sole one in New York City 
this season. 

Starting with two Busoni-Bach transcrip- 
tions, the pianist’s clear, crisp enunciation of 
the polyphonically treated voices, his un- 
wavering rhythm and admirably conceived 
climaxes compelled the greatest admiration. 
There followed a Scarlatti Capriccio and a 
Hummel Rondo, both delivered in exquisite 
taste and with enviable limpidity of technic. 
Chopin’s B minor Sonata received treatment 
that is accorded this gem of the piano litera- 
ture by only the really elect among piano 
virtuosos. Mr. Horowitz ran the gamut of 
brilliancy, variety of tonal nuance, poetic 
sentiment and all the other musical graces 
demanded by Chopin. The Scherzo was a 
phenomenon of speed, lightness and shim- 
mering brilliancy. 

Prokofieff’s imaginative six Visions Fugi- 
tives and the same composer’s Toccata played 
in impeccable fashion, made a strong appeal 
to the listeners. Final Liszt numbers were 
the Petrarca Sonnet, No. 123, the adaptation 
of Paganini’s E flat Etude for violin and 
the E major Polonaise. In the last two the 
stupendous Horowitz technic fairly electrified 
the audience, bringing numerous encores as a 
climax to a memorable recital. 


JANUARY 22 
New York Philharmonic 
(See story on page 5) 
John Powell 


John Powell gave a recital at Town Hall 
on Thursday evening, during the course of 
(Continued on page 37) 
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The Budapest String Quartet 


THE 


The Budapest String Quartet, which made 
its American debut at a concert of the 
League of Composers a few weeks ago, is 
an important musical organization. Its mem- 
bers are Emil Hauser, first violin; Jose 
Roismann, second violin; Stephan Ipolyi, 
viola; and Mischa Schneider, cello. Its 
first public New York concert, and its 
only New York concert for this season, 
is announced for Town Hall, February 3, 
when quartets by Ravel, Beethoven and 
Schubert will be played. 

The quartet has toured constantly for 
the past twelve years and has given hun- 
dreds of concerts. During the first ten years 
of its activity it gave 156 concerts in 
Germany, 148 in Holland, 122 in Denmark, 
ninety-three in Spain, seventy-three in Nor- 
way, fifty-one in England, forty-three in 
Sweden, and so on, and it has played in 
Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria and Italy, and has also made an extended 
tour in the Far East. The enthusiasm ot 
these players upon the subject of music 
in China, the same music that has inspired 
so many composers to place on paper their 
interpretations of it, among them Godowsky, 
is unbounded, but that must be the subject 
of another story. 

For the present we are interested in the 
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presence of these splendid players in America. 
The individual players are eminent and 
have enjoyed noteworthy educational facili- 
ities. Hauser was taught by Bloch and 
Kemeny in Budapest and Sevcik at the 
Meisterschule, Vienna. He plays a Guar- 
nerius dei Gesu violin. Jose Roismann, 
the second violin, is a pupil of Alexander 
Fiedmann in Berlin and plays a Carlo Testore 
violin. Stephan Ipolyi studied with Kemeny 
and Grunfeld in Budapest and under Marteau 
in Berlin. He plays a Karel van der Meer 
viola. Mischa Schneider was born in Wilna 
and studied with Klengel, Lepsic, and 
Alexanian, Paris. He plays a Carlo Testore 
cello. 

The quartet, being composed of young 
men, understands and is able to interpret the 
music of the modernists, but is not blind 
to the deficiencies of this music and is ex- 
ceedingly selective in acceptance of examples 
of it for performance. The programs of 
the quartet are made up of all the import- 
ant works in the string quartet library, from 
the earliest to the latest. No school is felt 
to be its specialty, and its only effort in 
making up programs is to select only the 
best music from the world’s quartet litera 
ture, whether from classical or modern 
sources, 





Francis Stuart Artist Acclaimed 


Myrtle Leonard, contralto, and artist-pupil 
of Francis Stuart of New York, sang in the 
Messiah, under Basil Cameron, with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra and Munici- 
pal Chorus, on December 11, at the Audi- 
torium. All the critics hailed this promising 
artist with the highest praise. For instance, 
Redfern Mason in the Examiner said: 

“Myrtle Leonard sang He Was Despised 
with deep feeling. Her reading of He Shall 
Feed His Flock was also fraught with genu- 
ine tenderness.” Marie Hicks Davidson in 
the Call-Bulletin commented: “The surprise 


MYRTLE LEONARD 


of the evening was the singing of Myrtle 
Leonard, whose contralto voice is new to an 
Auditorium assemblage. Round and of crys- 
taline clarity, the voice welled with delightful 
spontaneity. It has a luscious quality and the 
singer was in complete control throughout.” 
The News critic, Marjory M. Fisher, re- 
ferred to the “intelligent singing of Myrtle 
Leonard, who brought beauty of voice as 
well as sound musical intelligence to the 
contralto arias.” , 
Alexander Fried, in the Chronicle, said: 
“There was impressive breadth in the con- 
tralto recitatives of Myrtle Leonard. Her 
warm tone gave deep feeling to the moving 
air, He Was Despised and Rejected.” 
Equally favorable was the Pacific Coast 
Musical Review: “Myrtle Leonard, who was 
entrusted with the responsibility of interpret- 


-he had been with Lamperti some time, 


ing the contralto part, revealed a rich, ro- 
bust and exceedingly beautiful contralto 
voice. She sang with emotional discrimina- 
tion and overcame the numerous technical 
difficulties with gratifying ease.” 

In fact the young singer has attracted 
marked interest since her return to the Coast 
after study in New York with Mr. Stuart 
and after fulfilling numerous concert dates. 
In a series of articles about new personalities 
on the staff of the bay region broadcasting 
studios, The San Francisco News said of 
Miss Leonard: “Acclaimed by some of the 
world’s famous musicians for her rich con- 
tralto voice, Myrtle Leonard has climbed 
steadily to success. Chaliapin expressed 
amazement when he heard the rare quality 
of her tones. Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
heard her and enthusiastically declared ‘You 
are the other contralto of the world.’ 

“Born in Alameda, Miss Leonard was 
discovered by Francis Stuart, noted singing 
teacher of New York, on one of his summer 
sojourns in California. He urged her to 
go east for further study. 

“Last year Miss Leonard returned to 
California. She won the Schubert Memo- 
rial contest in Los Angeles for the best 
contralto voice in the competition and ap- 
peared as soloist with the Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

se: short time ago she came to San 
Francisco and was added to the KPO staff. 
She is heard on the morning Happy Time 
programs.” 

On January 16 Miss Leonard sang the 
part of Waltraute in Gotterdammerung, 
given as a lecture-recital by Maude Fay. 

The success of this Stuart artist reflects 
once more the high standard of this dis- 
tinguished New York teacher’s work. Mr. 
Stuart is an exponent of the Lamperti meth- 
od, which he teaches without any changes. 
In other words, it is pure Lamperti as 
taught him by the maestro himself. There 
have been other Lamperti exponents, but 
many of them have combined other ideas 
with those of Lamperti. Mr. Stuart, who 
had previously studied with other famous 
teachers before going to Lamperti, realized 
that the latter’s principals of voice produc- 
tion were what he wanted most, and after 
the 
with 
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maestro said: “The world is filled 
singers, but very few great teachers. 
have all the qualities to become one.” He 
later endorsed him in that capacity. And 
so it is not surprising that Miss Leonard 
and other of the Francis Stuart artists 
are continually winning success in concert, 
opera and on the light pus stage. 


De Koos Ritends Stay Here 


Dr. G. de Koos, who announced upon his 
arrival in America two or three weeks ago 
that he would be here only until February 
1, has found so much business to attend to 
that he has been forced to extend his stay 
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until February 8. He is at the Buckingham 
Hotel in New York. — 


Dr. Carl Gives Mendelssohn's 
Elijah 


Mendelssohn’s Elijah was given as the 
January oratorio offering at the First Pres- 
byteri: an Church, New York, and was beauti- 
fully done. Dr. Carl had announced an eve- 
ning of modern music for this date—Jan- 
uary 25—but this was postponed for a 
month, and the great Mendelssohn work 
presented instead, much to the delight of 
many, no doubt, for whom this old music 
still holds a charm. Parts of it, strangely 
enough, sound even more old-fashioned than 
the older classics — Bach and Handel - 
common-place and trite; but there are parts 
that are sweetly beautiful. What the music 
seems now to lack as a whole is dramatic 
force and depth, but its pathos is still deeply 
impressive. This was especially felt in the 
great aria, If With All Your Hearts, as it 
was sung by Dan ~~. It could not have 
been better sung. Gridley has a voice of 
great power and beauty; he is a thorough 
musician, and his enunciation is so clear that 
every word of the text could be clearly and 

easily understood. The other soloists, Grace 
pel Amy Ellerman and Edgar Schofield, 
sang the music allotted to them as impres- 
sively as may be, but nothing in the oratorio 
seems now to have the importance as this 
tenor aria. But how fine the choral writing 
is! And what a splendid opportunity it 
gives the singers for display of their train- 
ing! Dr. Carl’s choir took full advantage of 
this opportunity. The tonal quality was 
lovely—quite inexpressible and indescribable. 
This was due to the beauty, warmth and 
sonority of the individual voices, and to the 
balance of parts that was consistently main- 
tained. At no time did any part take undue 
prominence. 

Dr. Carl must once again be congratulated 
upon the success of his regular monthly ora- 
torio service. 


Institute of International Education 
Arranges for Exchange of Pupils 
With Chicago Musical College 
For the first time in music, 
been done in other branches, 
of International Education 


through its office in Berlin, 
of students, with the 


though it has 
the Institute 
has arranged 
for an exchange 
Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. The tuition, board and room will be 
given free to the student—or about $3,000 
here and abroad will be the expenditure. 

A contest will take place at the Chicago 
Musical College on May 16 in order to pick 
out one student to be selected to study in 
Germany. At about the same time the In- 
stitute of International Education will hold 
a similar contest to send a student to the 
Chicago Musical College. 

The program should consist of the play 
ing of a Bach Prelude and Fugue from The 
Well Tempered Clavier; a Beethoven son- 
ata (first movement); two Chopin Etudes, 
and pieces by Liszt, Brahms and Debussy. 
It was prepared by Rudolph Ganz, director 
of the Chicago Musical College. The Amer- 
ican student can choose the school he would 
like to study in either Berlin, Munich, or 
Stuttgart, arrangements having been made 
with conservatories in those cities. 


Ann Luckey to Give Recital 

On Friday the 
Barbizon Luckey, 
soprano, will give a recital, her program 
being a varied and interesting one. Celius 
Dougherty will preside at the piano. 


evening, February 6, in 
Plaza concert hall, Ann 
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FOR THE SEAS 


“THIS IS NOT A S. HUROK HAS}{THE DISTING 
WOMAN DANCING; 
THIS IS A " 
PRIESTESS.” eS \ 

Le Danse, 


Paris 





WORLD’S CHOREO 


NO 

ARTIST 

VISITING 
AMERICAN 

SHORES HAS 

EVER BEEN RE- 
CEIVED WITH SUCH 
EXTRAORDINARY 
ACCLAIM 


MARY WIGMAN’S 
TRIUMPHANT NEW YORK PREMIERE 
(SUNDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 28, 1930) 





BEFORE SUCH MAGNIFICENT ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT, THE ORDINARY YARDSTICKS OF 
CRITICAL JUDGMENT SHRINK INTO FOOLISH 
INSIGNIFICANCE.—John Martin, New York Times. 


SHE GAVE ONE OF THE MOST DYNAMIC AND STIRRING 
EXHIBITIONS WHICH HAS EVER BEEN OFFERED A NEW 
YORK AUDIENCE.—Mary Watkins, N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


HER DANCING CANNOT BE DESCRIBED; ITT MUST BE SEEN, IT 
IS UNIQUE. ITT IS SUBTLY INDIVIDUAL. ALL OF THIS IS TRUE 
WHEN SAID OF MISS WIGMAN’S ART.—W. J. Henderson, N. Y. Sun. 


VARIOUS ADJECTIVES CROWD U PON THE MIND IN ATTEMPTING 
PO DESCRIBE HER. VITAL, ARRESTING, INTENSE—NONE OF THESE 
QUITE FILLS THE BILL.... —New York World. 


MARY WIGMAN IS THE VERY ACME OF ART. SHE USES HER BODY AS A COMPOSER USI] 
THE MUSICAL SCALE.. HER BOWS, EACH ONE A SPONTANEOUS DANCE IN ITSELF, SERVE 
ONLY TO EXCITE HER BEHOLDERS TO FURTHER FRENZY.—Ruth Seinfel, N. Y. Evening Post. 


SHE GAVE THE THRILL PRODUCED ONLY WHEN ORIGINALITY AND SIMPLICITY AR 
WELDED BY A TOUCH OF GENIUS. A CAPACITY AUDIENCE WITH ITS ROWS OF STANDE] 
FILLED THE THEATRE AND ADDED LUSTY CHEERS TO ITS GREAT ROUNDS OF APPLAUS 
THE HOUSE WAS HERS... .—Jrving Weil, New York Journal. 


HER BODILY MOVEMENTS, HER STEPS, GESTURES AND FACIAL EXPRESSIONS REPR 

SENT GRACE, VARIETY, FEELING, IMAGINATION. HER PICTURES ARE CONSTANTI 

MEANINGFUL AND CHARGED WITH BEAUTY.—Leonard Liebling, New York American. 
EIGHT NEW YORK APPEA 
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OF 1931-32 HER PHILADELPHIA RECITAL 


ED HONOR TO PRESENT TUESDAY, JANUARY 6th 
SHE BRINGS A WELL-NIGH UNERRING INSTINCT FOR 


BEAUTY, EXPRESSED IN GRACE OF MOVEMENT, GLORIFICA- 
TION OF SHEER RHYTHM AND A CURIOUSLY COLD LOVE- 
LINESS IN EFFECTS OF APPAREL. HER ART RATES AS THE 

SENSATION OF THE DAY.—The Record. 
THE AMAZING ART OF MARY WIGMAN WAS GREETED TUMUL- 


TUOUSLY BY A CAPACITY AUDIENCE. IT WAS A TWO-HOUR 

: DEMONSTRATION OF THE CONSUMMATE POETRY OF HER CON- 

PHIC MARVEL CEPTIONS. SHE WAS RECALLED BEFORE THE CURTAIN TIME 
AFTER TIME.—Public Ledger. 





AT ALL TIMES MISS WIGMAN IS INTERESTING; HER EVERY MOVE- 

MENT IS CHARGED WITH MEANING, AND EVEN HER BOWS ACQUIRE 
A SUGGESTIVENESS. THE OCCASION WAS A DISTINCT TRIUMPH FOR 
THE DANCER.—The Daily News. 


AT WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 9th 


MARY WIGMAN AMAZED CAPITAL DANCE LOVERS WITH HER ART. 
WASHINGTON WAS ASTONISHED BY THE NEW ASPECT OF THE 
DANCE SHOWN THEM BY THE VISITOR WITH MAGIC FEET. — Wash- 


ington Post. 





A TUMULT OF APPLAUSE FOLLOWED EACH DANCE. THAT SHE IS 
GREAT THERE IS NO QUESTION—THE AUDIENCE SCARCELY 
BREATHED DURING THE ENTIRE PERFORMANCE — AND AT 
THE END SHE RECEIVED AN OVATION THAT SHE RICHLY 

DESERVED.—Washington Star. 


ORCHESTRA HALL, CHICAGO, JANUARY 16th 


MARY WIGMAN HELD HER AUDIENCE SPELLBOUND 
BY HER GENIUS IN THE DANCE. HER ART HAS THE 
UNMISTAKABLE SAVOR OF WHAT WE CALL MOD 
ERNITY. SHE HAS PUSHED THE PERSONAL TO 
ITS EXTREME LIMITS, BEYOND WHICH LIES 

THE UNIVERSAL.—Herald and Examiner. 








WE, AND THE VERY LARGE AUDIENCE 

THAT FILLED ORCHESTRA HALL, FELT 

THAT WE WERE IN THE PRESENCE 

OF A PERSONALITY ILLUMINED BY 

AN INNER FLAME, AN URGE FOR 

EXPRESSION, A TREMENDOUS 

FORCE ALMOST MASCULINE IN 

ITS RUGGEDNESS AND 
POWER.—Evening American. 


MISS WIGMAN’S 





1931-32 TOUR WILL 
COMPRISE ALL THE 

[LARGE CITIES AND IM- 

PORTANT CULTURAL CEN- 

TERS, REACHING FROM NEW 

YORK AND BOSTON TO THE PA- 

CIFIC COAST. OVERFLOW AUDI- 
ENCES HAVE GREETED HER EVERY 
APPEARANCE; HUNDREDS HAVE STOOD lapse 
THROUGHOUT THE PERFORMANCE AND LIKE HER; 
OTHER HUNDREDS WERE TURNED AWAY. , nya lglg 
FOR TERMS AND DATES WIRE OR WRITE IMME- a | LIVE TO SEE 
PWtA LEY (Lo ‘ {7 fa? HER.” — Vossische 


HUROK MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. gee cia 


1560 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ES WITHIN TWENTY DAYS 


“THERE 
IS NO ONE 
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It’s an ill wind-player that never blows well. 


\n artist who is always expecting criticism gets It. 


It isa tin 


stolen. 


long since a prima donna has had her 
jewels 


Oftentimes the “musical heresies” of today be- 


come cherished traditions of tomorrow 
One of the few commodities that this country does 
urope is American music. 


not ¢ xport to 


To be musical is to be musically superior, not g 
erally superior, as some musical persons think. 


The concert of nations is orchestral, and it is 


discordant and out of time because it has 


ductor 


no con- 


into the 
wash it 


throw 
whether th 


If you must speculate your money 


ocean and ulate tide will 


bac k or 


not. 


6 
\n old 

piano duets 

Days hanging 


one where they 


Mozart’s 


play 
Last 


fashioned home 1s 
and have a picture of 
in the “parlor.” 

should 


today are 


interested in the future of music 
in mind that the children of 
public of tomorrow. 


Those 
always beat 
the musical 

6 
people do not realize that the musical map 
late years together with the map of 
Nothing is as it 


Many 
has cl 


the world 


lange d ot 


Was. 


inging teacher 
student 
key or a com- 


is the quality that enables a 
successfully 
sharp minor is a 


bs 1S¢ 


to change the subject when a 
asks him whether ¢ 
position 
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If Wagner and his heirs had received a royalty 
every time the Lohengrin Wedding March has been 
played the Wagner family would have put the Rocke- 
ume. Which of also applies to 


the Mende Issohns. 


fellers to shi course 


easily old violins have a way of running into 
sold a Strad the other 
reported stolen 


How 
round Somebody 
day Four violins 
not long ago from a conservatory on Second Avenue 

$50,000. One is reminded of the story of Cohen 
and diamond. Mecting his friend, 


" ! 
yures. 


$33,000 were 


his large new 
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Isaacs, on the street, he flashed the sparkler at him 

and asked: “What do you think I paid for it?” 

“Half as much,” answered Isaacs, without hesitation. 
ae 

Some composers never would have written their 
works, could they have foreseen the sort of persons 
publishers engage to write prefaces for the editions. 

ee 

“Radio opera will come into its greatest vogue 
when television is perfected,” remarks a local daily 
with wonderful prophetic instinct. Evidently then, 
seeing, not hearing, is believing, with the air listen- 
ing public. 

When Gilbert wrote his famous Mikado lyric “To 
Make the Punishment Fit the Crime,” he omitted, in 
naming the various culprits, to mention the pianist 
that constantly plays the left hand before the right, 
the singer that and the violinist that 
“slides 


“scot ps,’ 


Pee 

Mme. Galli-Curci continues to give out interviews 
declaring the futility of grand opera, and one can- 
not help thinking that she feels impelled to make 
such an announcement whenever she looks at her 
bank deposit statements, representing the enormous 
current receipts from her concert appearances. 

Be cmann 

It is really surprising how few Russian musicians 
who come to this country have not studied with 
Tschaikowsky, Glazounoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rub- 
instein, Auer or Davidoff—or with all of them. The 
ordinary music teacher must have a hard time mak- 
ing a living over there if the Russian immigrant 
musicians are to be believed. 

wre 
the famous Russian dancer who 
has just passed away, was known for her reticence 
as to her private life. She explained this character- 
istic thus: “The world likes to think of an artist as 
an illusion, a being of imagination and romance. 
That is why | keep my private life to myself.” Pav- 
lowa’s policy might very advantageously be followed 
by many other artists whose names come to mind. 


Anna Pavlowa, 


matters took on a new impetus in our 
town this week with the return of Vladimir 
Horowitz. That interesting young artist never is 
humdrum or unexciting. His playing always arouses 
discussion in pianistic circles and that is a sure sign 
of the arresting nature of Horowitz’s performances. 
He makes the critics alert and his audiences expec- 
tant. Horowitz most decidedly has something to say 
on the keyboard and he says it in a manner all his 
own, 


Pianistic 


— ~<« 


Who says that there is a lack of interest in music 
in the American masses? Walking one block last 
Sunday morning on an upper West Side street of 
this metropolis, our ears were first assailed by a piece 
of music, the existence of which we never even sus- 
pected—Carnival of Venice variations for solo flute, 
accompanied by two other flutes; and two or three 
houses farther down, on the opposite side, someone 
was coaxing a lonely tuba through a coterie of 
coughs. 

— ’ 

The season of opera at the Metropolitan is more 
than half finished, and all continues well there—that 
is, all except the singers. Recently twelve of the 
vocalists were on the sick list at one time, and fre- 
quent shifts of cast, and even of operas, had to be 
undertaken belatedly by the management. How- 
ever, the general artistic conduct of the Metropoli- 
tan pursued its way and no complaint came from the 
customers. There is only one other opera house in 
the world—at Chicago—which could go on with its 
regular performances in spite of the absence of 
twelve important principals. 

tis ee 


“ese 


After the Ball’ was the great popular song of 
the Gay Nineties,” says The Nation. Charles K. 
Harris, composer of the immortal ditty (which 
swept America with 3,000,000 sold copies) died the 
other day in New York. Like Wagner, Mr. Harris 
also wrote his own text, which was heartbreakingly 
sentimental. No Wagner, by the way, no Schubert, 
Schumann, Strauss, Franz, Wolf, or Brahms, ever 
composed a song which had such quick success and 
large sales, as After the Ball. Our land loves ob- 
viously sentimental dripping with romantic 
tragedy. The Nation comments in its feeling obit- 
uary of the late Mr. Harris: “The public may like 
its magazine stories to have a happy ending, but it 
wants its songs to have a sad one. Tin-Pan Alley 
has its favorite issues as well as Wall Street. The 
pr can always be counted on to buy Mother 
ave, Wandering Boy, Erring Daughter, and Days 
That Are Gone. But the two prime securities are 
Sweetheart common and Heartache preferred.” 


songs, 


Le ree i 


January 


Maybe So 


The matter of the sale of music and the progress 
of music in the United States have caused much 
question in the last year or two owing to the fact 
that the sale of music has very decidedly fallen off, 
and one has been impelled to feel a certain doubt 
as to the progress of music because of an apparent 
lack of interest on the part of the general public. 
How much all-this really amounts to it is impossible 
to say. All sorts of difference of opinions are ex- 
pressed ; it is said that while the sale of some music 
has fallen off the sale of other music has greatly 
increased, and while there is apparent lack of inter- 
est in music of a certain type, production of music 
of other types is more patronized than ever. It is 
all very mystifying. 

However, it is worth thinking about, for by so 
doing one may get some insight into the meaning 
of music itself and the workings of the human mind 
in connection with it. It may be supposed, for in- 
stance, that one of the reasons why the sale of 
popular music has fallen off is that the popular 
music of today has become so complex that very 
few pianists can make anything of it. This, at 
least, may have something to do with it. The player 
who would like to amuse himself at the piano with 
his favorite popular tunes can scarcely avoid having 
in mind the complex, though exquisite, effects of 
jazz bands playing the same pieces. The result of 
amateur-performance at the piano is obviously noth- 
ing as compared with what is offered by the jazz 
bands. One is inclined to feel that the comparison 
is altogether too appalling, and that the modern 
pianist is unwilling to put up with the makeshift, 
especially when he can get so much music of the 
kind over the radio and at dance halls. 

In this connection, however, one must feel a cer- 
tain gratification in the inevitable, or presumably 
inevitable, results of the influence of so much music, 
be it jazz or otherwise, upon people who listen to 
it—and so far as one is able to determine, everybody 
listens to it. We only have to take the trouble to 
compare the jazz band of today with the piano, 
violin and cornet combination of a very few years 
ago to realize what a vast improvement has taken 
place in this popular field. Even the skilled musi- 
cian of well formed classic taste is likely to get 
genuine pleasure from the contrapuntal, harmonic 
and instrumental variety of jazz band arrangements. 

There is undoubtedly much banality in the tunes, 
though some of them are good; and sometimes there 
is banality likewise in the arrangements. But there 
are also flashes of real beauty, sometimes approach- 
ing genuine creative genius, in these art rangements, 
and “there is a certain languorous vitality in the 
whole that is alluring and seductive. 

If we bear in mind that a great many people are 
getting an hour, or several hours, or perhaps a 
many hours of this influence slick every day, we 
must realize that, where there is a germ of musical 
talent and appreciation to be developed, it is certainly 
by these influences being developed. 

In the old days there was practically nothing in 
popular music but a tune and an accompaniment, 
and though the old tunes were perhaps better than 
these modern tunes (which is by no means certain) 
yet the musical result as a whole is, in modern music, 
vastly improved. At least the listener listens, not 
merely to a tune but to a complexity of parts and 
of harmonic and instrumental colors that are, indeed, 
far removed from ancient simplicity. 

Is it not possible that this influence may lead 
gifted listeners away from popular music and give 
them a taste for music in which these same elements 
are found, associated with melodies of genuine 
beauty and dignity? 


good 
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John oer a eS he 


As will be seen from news items printed elsewhere 
in this issue, John McCormack is still playing to 
standing room only. A sign stating that all seats had 
been sold hung in the lobby of the Chicago Civic 
Opera House for two days the date of 
McCormack’s concert there. In Boston a few days 
earlier, McCormack had also sung for a capacity 
audience. At his first New York concert of the sea- 
son at Carnegie Hall on January 16, the box office 
had a sign out to the effect that the house was sold 
out almost a week previous to the performance. 

All of which only goes to show that good music 
is just as alive and exercises just as much popular 
appeal as it ever did. In spite of hard times, people 
seem able to buy what they want to buy if they w vant 
it badly enough. People do not deny themselves what 
they consider to be the necessities of life, and one of 
these necessities is the music of John McCormack, 
or rather, as one should better say, “John McCor- 
mack in person.” aS 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


For the program book of the Detroit Orchestra 
I did an article called Humor in Music, and I would 
like to quote from myself, with certain additions, 
elisions, and alterations. 

A survey of the musical repertoire of all times, 
helps one very little in coming to definite conclu- 
sions regarding the effectiveness of humor in music. 

Daquin, the Parisian, penned his harpsichord piece, 
The Cuckoo, some time between 1694 and 1752, and 
in its pages imitated drolly the call of that feathered 
philanderer. Kodaly, the Hungarian, wrote his Hary 
Janos suite for orchestra only a few years ago, and 
at the beginning of that composition makes his in- 
struments copy a human sneeze. 

Each of the two composers, according to the har- 
monic and descriptive equipment of his day, was in- 
troducing humor into musical expression. 

No one ever has been able to define humor exactly, 
but by general agreement it has been characterized 
as something that arouses smiles or laughter through 
the medium of the comically unexpected. In music, 
however, a composer must plan deliberately for 
humorous effects and seek melodic motifs, harmonies, 
rhythms, perhaps even forms, which induce gaiety 
and merriment in the listener. No one ever has writ- 
ten music that in and of itself stimulates an entire 
audience to hysterical or uncontrollable laughter— 
unless, perhaps, some serious composition has been 
so bizarre in its ugliness, or so seemingly without 
meaning, that it aroused only a feeling of ridicule 
among the hearers. 

One such work was heard several seasons ago in 
New York, when Antheil’s Ballet Mécanique let 
loose its jangled congeries of noises from bells, type- 
writers, motor horns, phonographs, factory sirens, 
and the like. The auditors gave loud vent to their 
mirth, even though Antheil insisted that his opus 
was an earnest and serious effort to reflect the mate- 
rial and mechanistic tendency of our times. John 
Alden Carpenter, in his ballet, Skyscrapers, utilizes 
the same theme, but does it with an intentioned sense 
of humor that has a distinct flavor of irony. 

In fact, most of the humor in modernistic music is 
ironical, satirical, and sometimes tragically grim. 
Our newest composers do not as a rule see life or 
people through rose-colored glasses. 

When good old Saint-Saéns, in the previous cen- 
tury, did his Carnival of Animals, he was creating 
designedly only a bit of musical tomfoolery. When 
Rieti wrote his recent Noah’s Ark, he sketched a 
prodigious piece of personal lampooning, with mali- 
cious pokes at all humanity. Of that school, too, is 
Stravinsky’s L’Histoire d’un Soldat. Honegger’s 
Pacific 231, with its healthy descriptiveness of the 
puffing, grinding locomotive, assumes a_kindlier 
What modernistic Satie meant, when he 


viewpoint. 
vegetables, still remains an unsolved 


tonalized 
mystery. 

Tf we turn our glance backward, we find the humor 
expressed in music, to he much more direct, obvious, 
and unsophisticated. The scherzi of Haydn and 
Mozart incite innocent joyousness. Some of Bee- 
thoven’s have a more saturnine touch. His Rage 
Over a Lost Farthing is a delicious morsel of tonal 
jesting. Mozart wrote humorously characteristic 
measures to amusing texts, especially in his Magic 
Flute and Marriage of Figaro. Bach, at heart a 
merry old soul, was not beyond putting his tongue in 
his cheek, and he smiles purposely in his Gigues, his 
Coffee Cantata, and a few other pieces. Haydn 
makes an oratorio episc'te sound the croaking of 
frogs. (By the way, the late American composer, 
Soebeck, wrote a decidedly funny piano piece, called 
The Frogs, as clever in its way, as Ornstein’s chat- 
tering Chinatown.) Haydn also made a comic bid 
in his Surprise and Paukenschlag symphonies, the 
latter with its sudden, thunderous explosion on the 
drum. Rossini’s Barber of Seville is a towering 
masterpiece of comedy in music. If a listener cannot 
laugh at the Calumnia aria, he has no humorous fibre 
in his soul. 

Wagner’s scores contain many deliberately comical 
touches, but of a broader kind than Rossini’s. The 
early disportings of Siegfried, his troubles with his 
bird-imitations, and Beckmesser’s escapades in 
Meistersinger, all are limned with a vigorous sense 
of fun. The Dragon and Giant orchestral happen- 
ings in the Nibelungen, though they arouse smiles, 
were meant by Wagner to be realistic rather than 
amusing. 

Richard Strauss’ sense of humor is strongly ro- 
bustious. Some of the rollicking tonal descriptions 


in Tyll and Feuersnot defy elucidation to a Sunday 
school class. The strangulated clarinet screech of 
Tyll as the gallows-rope pinches his neck, is a 
supreme example of instrumental humor. The quar- 
reling Jews in Salome, the battles with the sheep and 
the windmills in Don Quixote, are further master- 
strokes of humor in orchestration. Rosenkavalier is 
full of laughs, especially in the vocal strophes of 
Baron Ochs. 

Chopin was whimsical, capricious, but never 
humorous. Brahms broke into a tender smile only 
occasionally, chiefly in the scherzi of his symphonies. 
Debussy had a cynical streak of the ridiculous, as in 
his Minstrels Gollywog, and The Afternoon of a 
Faun. Tschaikowsky’s Casse Noisette offers jubi- 
lantly exaggerated moments. Likewise Humper- 
dinck’s Haensel and Gretel, Smetana’s Bartered 
Bride, Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore, while Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Le Coq d’Or is a monumental piece of 
tonal irony. 

Infectious ebullience and jocularity peep out of 
Chabrier’s Espafia. Many of the fascinating pieces 
by Johann Strauss and Sir Arthur Sullivan, the 
kings of comic opera, are filled with irresistible wag- 
gishness. Gounod’s Funeral March of a Marionette 
is a famous example of lugubrious drollery. Perhaps 
the best known work of that kind is Saint-Saéns’ 
diabolically suggestive Danse Macabre, with its sin- 
ister cock-crow and the terpsichorean orgies of the 
rattling skeletons. 

Music lends itself also to burlesque, sometimes of 
delicate fancifulness, as Schumann’s Chopin and 
Paganini (in the Carneval) and Deems Taylor’s 
Alice in Wonderland ; and again the burlesquing may 
be boisterously frolicsome, like that of Moore’s P. T. 
Barnum, with its Tom Thumb and other buffoon- 
eries, and Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, filled with 
rhythmical rollicking and clever jazz clowning in the 
orchestration, especially the vagabondish behavior 
of the wailing clarinet. 

Orchestral instruments are adapted especially well 
to musical pleasantries, and the range, tone-quality 


and coloring of the clarinet, oboe, tuba, flute, piccolo, 
double bass, violin, cello, trombone, and English horn, 
all have been utilized by composers to furnish inci- 
dents that stimulate the risibilities of an audience. 
The tympani may be certain of a laughing “hit” 


whenever such an effect is desired. The saxophone 
is another sure-fire comedian of the orchestra. The 
human singing voice is of course a most fruitful pur- 
veyor of mirth, if so employed. Many opera com- 
posers call for deliberate burlesque in vocalism. The 
piano is by its nature least well equipped to reflect 
the humorous, except by suggestion. 

Perhaps the foregoing list of sample compositions 
is lengthy, but at least it covers approximately the 
various classes of humor which music has sought 
to depict more or less successfully. Many more 
references could be cited of tonal persiflage, quips, 
banter. whimsies, archness, witty sportiveness, sly 
roguishness, and rude prankishness. While some of 
the titles or texts furnish the humorous suggestion 
to the listener’s fancy, nevertheless the music itself 
in most cases has its own qualities of comedy, finding 
utterance melodically, in harmony, rhythm, construc- 
tion, or accentuation. Sometimes the humorous sug- 
gestion is even negatively effective, as in Grieg’s 
sirds, Debussy’s Goldfish, Rubinstein’s Study on 
False Notes, and Whithorne’s Fog, in his New York 
Days and Nights. 

There are some savants who deny music the in- 
herent power of being funny, but that is a scientific 
theory which no average listener would heed who 
ever has been amused and titillated by some of the 
compositions enumerated earlier in this essay. If 
music is to tap all the wellsprings of human feeling, 
it must voice also the lightsome reactions. There 
should be relief and contrast. Man is not always sad. 


eRe”, 


A few years ago, Arthur Hartmann voyaged from 
France to America, and kept very much to himself 
for the first few days of the trip, until his solitude 
was ended by a committee which approached the 
violinist with a request for his services at the custom- 
ary concert for marine charities. 

The head of the committee was a bluff, hearty 
Westerner, well meaning, but not deeply versed in 
the polite arts and sciences. However, he made a 
little speech very much to the point, and Hartmann 
expressed his willingness to assist, provided a proper 
violin could be found for him. 

“Haven’t you one of your own?” asked the head 
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of the committee. Hartmann explained that his vio- 
lin was very valuable, and to protect it from the sea 
air had been hermetically sealed in a metal case, 
which would not be opened until after the arrival in 
New York. There was some disappointment, until 
a steward suggested that they might borrow a violin 
from one of the second class passengers, who had 
brought his instrument aboard. 

The passenger and his violin were sent for, and 
the situation was explained to him. The owner of 
the violin did not seem eager to lend it, and after 
looking at Hartmann uneasily, he said: “It’s the only 
one I have, and unless the gentleman knows how to 
handle it, I would rather not——” 

That was too much for the Westerner, who 
stepped forward, drew out a wallet and taking a card 
therefrom handed it to the violin owner, with this 
defi: “There’s my name, and everyone in Buck- 
skin, Nevada, knows that my name is good for a 
million dollars. Now, you go ahead and play that 
violin, Arthur, and if you break the damned thing 
I’ll make good every penny.” } 

Owing to the limited resources of the volunteer 
accompanist, Arthur played Handel’s Largo, and, of 
course, the violin was not broken. 

eR ® 

Elizabeth Gutman, concert singer, is a versatile 
member of her craft, for she also paints, and an 
exhibition of her work has been going on for a fort- 
night at the Women’s Town Club, 47 East 51st 
Street. 

ZR 

From Le Menestrel (Paris) January issue: 

Dans le Musicat Courter du 6 décembre, Léonard 
Liebling, son rédacteur en chef, se demande pourquoi les 
compositeurs ameéricains n’écrivent pas de World’s music. 
“Manque de culture universelle,” répond-il en dévelop- 
pant ce théme avec une vue trés large, ott la philosophie 
d’Emerson l'emporte nettement sur le business de Babbitt. 

ze RRF 

The attached anonymous 
recently by Georges Ba 


letter was received 


sarrére, the flutist: 
e New York, January 20 
My dear Sir: 

Once upon a time there was a woman who lived upon 
this earth, and when she died and went to Heaven—which, 
she said on her way up, is proof that God is more merciful 
than just—she reached the Golden Gate all in good order. 
However, then she paused upon the threshold as if in in 
decision and half turned away. 

. “Here Madame !,” cried St. Peter, hastening toward her j 

Where are you going? Aren’t you coming in?” 

And the woman replied: “No; I am going back to Earth 
to hear Georges Barrére play his flute just once more.” 

ner ese 

At the latest National Orchestral Association con- 
cert, the Carnegie Hall program ungallantly listed 
the famous Tschaikowsky opera as “La Dame de 
Pigue.” 

a ed 

What has become of Petrouchka and Coq d’Or 
at the Metropolitan? Any Signor Gatti- 
Casazza? 


hope, 


Ree 
In Havana, the musical horses are doing well. 
Recently Mozart and Magic Flute each won a race 
there on the same day. 
ner 
Manchester, N. H., 
January 8, 1931 
Dear 
Last night the radio was running, and during the “Coca- 
Cola” program, Graham McNamee announced: 
‘The orc hestra will now play a liquid waltz from over 
the seas, ‘Alt Wein.’” 
I listened breathlessly, but it turned out to be “Alt-Wien,” 
by Godowsky. 
The quotation above is verbatim; I copied it down on 
the spot. 


Variations: 


Sincerely yours, 
Maurice HorrMann, Jr. 
ners 
Recipe for composing Bohemian music—take a 
polka tune and repeat it as often as possible and as 
long as anyone has time to listen. 
eRe, 


E. Markham Lee’s book on the great Russian com- 
poser is entitled “Tchaikouski.” Deems Taylor, in 
the World, used to write, “Chaikoffski,” or some- 
thing of that sort. Also the Budapest Lloyd has its 
own version. It calls him Czaykowski. There icz 
really no reaczon for misczpelling hicz name czo 
variouczly. Tschaikowsky is good enough. 

zneRe*e 


Maybe the blue-nosed reformers will effect a rul- 
ing that concerts given by child prodigies, come 
under the head of juvenile delinquency. 

zRme, 

Someone has computed that there are 5,000 lan- 
guages in the world. Wrong. There are 5,001, 
which number includes the- language used by most 
vocalists when they deliver songs in English. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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Westminster Choir at Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


The Westminster Choir, John Finley Williamson, 
as already announced, to give a concert 
evening, January 30, at Carnegie Hall, 
Although this paper is dated January 31, 

actually comes out January 29, so that one should 
perhaps say that this concert is to be given “‘tomor- 
althou gh according to the date of the paper 
“tomorrow” will be “yesterday.” 

Dr. Williamson just recently returned from Co- 
Ohio, where he conducted great chorus 
made up of 500 v which constituted the mem 
bership of choirs conducted by former Westminster 
Choir students. That such a demonstration is pos- 
sible tells in a small way the influence and importance 
of this great work 

On another page will be found an announcement 
of further activities of the Westminster Choir. What 
it is doing in a physical way may be put into cold 
but it is certainly impossible to give any con- 
ception, either in print or otherwise, of what it 1s 
doing in a spiritual way. A noted minister of the 
Gospel | has stated that he believed the work of the 
choir might prove to be the salvation of the church 
That it is bringing people back into the churches, is 
undoubted, and that it is at the time doing a 
work which is of interest to all music lovers, all con 
servative devotees of musical art, is also matter for 
congratulation. 
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This movement, conceived by Dr. Williamson and 
carried out by him with the aid of Mrs. H. E. Tal 
bott, is one of the most important factors in modern 
musical and religious development. 
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In the Limelight 

The sensational success of Mary Wigman in New 
York, will soon had eight appear- 
ances within twenty days to her credit, as well as ap- 
pearances in Boston, Chicago and other cities on tour, 
is, incidentally, an indication of S. Hurok’s expert 
managership. Although Miss Wigman enjoyed great 
popularity abroad and was favorably known here, it 
remained for Mr. Hurok to induce her to come to 
Ame rica this season. Her fame has spread like wild- 


where she have 
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fire. Next season she will tour to the Pacific Coast, 
and she will probably fulfill about 125 engagements. 
Prior to her debut here, Miss Wigman’s premiere 
was handled not too sensationally. Mr. Hurok knew 
her art would create that sensation! During 1931-32 
Yascha Yushny’s revue, The Blue Bird, will be in- 
troduced to this country by Mr. Hurok. It is now 
touring the capitals of Europe with striking success. 
It enlists the singing and dancing services of fifty 
members, who will appear in a repertory of six pro- 
grams. [gon Petri, celebrated German pianist, will 
also come to this country early next fall, under Mr. 
Hurok’s direction. Other artists he represents are 
Juliette Lippe, Sonia Sharnova, Isa Kremer and 
Mary Lewis. 


George Engle’s Announcement 


announcement was 
from the office 


The following interesting 
received by the MusitcaL CourRIER 
of the NBC Artists Service : 

George Engles, vice-president of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company and managing director of its NBC Artists Ser- 
vice, announces that his company has completed negotiations 
for uniting artist booking organizations whose yearly busi- 
ness totals $10,000,000, representing the largest booking 
bureau in the world 

By arrangement with RCA Victor Company, NBC Art- 
ists Service assumes charge of booking all artists and organ- 
izations making records for this company. 

The Victor artists include: Jehn McCormack, Pader- 
ewski, Chaliapin, Rachmaninoff, Harry Lauder, Gigli, Bori, 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra, Boston Sympho- 
nic Orchestra, Galli Curci, Lawrence Tibbett, Mischa Elman, 
Walter Damrosch, Marion Talley, Maurice Chevalier and 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

NBC Artists Service has also acquired an extensive in- 
terest in Civic Concert Service, operating concert courses in 
182 cities. The two organizations will work together on a 
plan originated by Miss Dema Harshbarger, president of 
Civic Concert Service, Inc., for promoting concert courses 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. Engles also stated that in order to devote all of his 
time to other major developments of international import- 
ance in the concert and entertainment field for the National 
Broadcasting Company he will relinquish his duties as head 
f the program division of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany 

New contracts with individual artists bring to NBC Art- 
ists Service 105 major concert and opera stars and 250 radio 
artists. The concert list of the organization includes such 
outstanding personalities as Paderewski, Florence Austral, 
John Charles Thomas, Efrem Zimbalist, Walter Damrosch, 
Dusolina Giannini, Anna Case, Mischa Levitzki, Victor 
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Werrenrath, Josef Lhevinne, Schumann- 
Ben‘amino Gigli. Among , radio . rsonalities are 
Rudy Vallee, Amos ’n’ Andy, Grantland Rice, 
Revelers, and Phil Lae, originator of Seth 


Chenkin, Reinald 
Heink, 
Floyd Gibbons, 
Phil Cook, the 
Parker. 

Mr. Engles said that the $10,000,000 gross total of the past 
year represents bookings or artists in practically every field 
of entertainment—vaudeville, talking pictures, concert radio, 
as well as for the making of phonograph records 

“In fact,” he said, “the NBC Artists Service may be said 
to be coordinating the entire amusement field. Its diffused 
booking activities are enormously widening the opportunities 
of artists of every variety. Concert and operatic stars par- 
ticularly are be nefitting by this new development in the man- 
agerial field. The NBC Artists Service represents the larg- 
est entertainment bureau in the world. Its purpose is to 
serve as a Clearing house for talent of every variety and to 
furnish talent of any kind to anyone wishing to engage it— 
whether it be musical artists, bands, classical ensembles, 
dramatic artists, singing ensembles, popular orchestras, or 
— on sports, aviation, science and so forth.” 

Mr. Engles announced that the concert and opera stars 
who would make their tours next season under the manage- 
ment of the NBC Artists Service include the following: 

Walter Damrosch, Victor Chenkin; Sopranos: Florence 
Austral, Anna Case, Claire Dux, Dusolina Giannini, Louise 
Lerch, Mary McCormic, Claudia Muzio, Margherita Salvi, 
Hallie Stiles; Mezzo Sopranos: Supervia, Olga Albani, 
Gladys Swarthout ; Contraltos : Schumann-Heink, Coe Glade, 
Cyrena Van Gordon; Tenors: Lauri-Volpi, Beniamino Gigli, 
Attilio Baggiore, Antonio Cortis, James Melton, Lewis 
James, Robert Simmons, Franz Baumann; Baritones: Walter 
Mills, Hans Hermann Nisse ‘n, John Charles Thomas, Reinald 
Werrenrath: Cellist: Beatrice Harrison; Pianists: Pader- 
ewski, Shura Cherkassky, Rudolph Ganz, Sascha Gorod- 
nitzki, Mischa Levitzki, Josef Lhevinne, Jan Smeterlin, Isa- 
belle Yalkovsky, Wiener and Doucet; Violinists: Renee Che- 
met, Paul Kochanski, Francis Macmillen, Erika Morini, 
Benno Rabinof, Sadah Shuchari, Efrem Zimbalist; Harpist: 
Marcel Grandjany; Vocal Ensembles: The Revelers, Rus- 
sian Symphonic Choir; Instrumental Ensembles: Goldman 
Band, Gordon String Quartet, Musical Art Quartet, Le Trio 
Morgan, Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, Grandjany and LeRoy. 

With the acquiring of an extensive interest in the Civic 
Concert Service, Miss Dema Harshbarger, its founder, re- 
mains as president. Civic Concert Service has as its pur- 
pose the creating of new concert audiences in cities which 
otherwise have few or no musical events during the course of 
a season. New audiences totaling 250,000 have been added 
to the country’s regular concertgoers through the activities 
of this organization cooperating with state and city govern- 
ment officials. In this way a vast new outlet for artists has 
been created. Governor Franklin Roosevelt of New York 
and Governor Charles Tobey of New Hampshire are among 
the state heads who have lent their aid in this effort to pro- 
mote concert music throughout America. Thus far one hun- 
dred and eighty cities in thirty-two different states have 
joined the movement. The combined new concert audiences 
are spending over a million dollars yearly to bring musical 
artists to their communities. 
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Popular Opera Stars Heard Again in Familiar Roles— 7 
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Pons, the young French 
continues in her steady 
eminence. A large and responsive audience 
enjoyed her third appearance of the 
( in Verdi’s Rigoletto, a role in which 
freshness and purity of voice, 
taste and technic stand her in 
The difficult Caro Nome aria 
with absolute ease and ample 
tone and nuance, qualities which 
undiminished measure her efforts 
he performance. Persistent ap- 
nany appearances before the 
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| OHENGRIN, 


season's fifth Lohengrin brought Ger- 
Kappel hack in the role of Elsa; at 
performance of this 
Mme. Kappel was not able to participate, 
owing to a cold. Rudolph Laubenthal, in 
voice, 
gave his familiar picturesque and 
voiced impersonation of the Knight 
Elisabeth Ohms and Friedrich 
Ortrud and Telramund, re- 
and together they gave a telling 


the preceding 


representation of the 
couple. Ivar Andresen 
Everett Marshall, 
politan appearance this year, 
the Herald. Mr. 

performance. 


Lucpa, 


was 


effective 
JANUARY 
Lily Pons, 


Tibbett, as Amonasro 


baritone was in excellent drew a vast 
and acted with a 
outstanding. He was 


moor, 


was 

feted to the echo. 
Aida is a familiar golden voiced and dramatic 

J 4 e o 

sang better than Basiola was 
Her arias mondo. Mr 
resulted in en NorMA, 
Her act 


Bellezza 
sung and 
performance of 
Rosa _ Ponselle 


The final 
with 


<page Scat season 
Amneris of Karin Bran 
° Ponselle 
k forth the role, 
admirers. Fol the Casta 


always calls 


from his Diva she was 


merited because he was in  Telya. at the 
Unquestionably the role of 
down in history 
famous young artist. 
Armand Tokatyan 
tonal gusto and beauty 
cerity and effectiveness 
included Ezio Pinza, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, 
conductor’s stand. 


dramatic fervor. Pinza 


Serafin conducted. sang 
January 22 


> 
subscribers. It was re- with 
mirth and enthusiasm 
be, for this work of Von sii total i Ta 
within the confines of 
Perhaps, if more works On 
given, and with as Company 
United States. 
The proof of 
ple—singers, 
orchestra, ballet and chorus. 
same as previously: 
started from Chicago 
two trains that left on 
six baggage cars 
tour include 
Louisville, Memphis, Tulsa, 
tonio, Los Angeles, San 
Portland and Lincoln. 


Schuetzendorf, Telva, 


24 (MATINEE) 


TANUARY 


The Jewels of 
singer, La Boheme, 


opera 


Tristan and Isolde, 
Notre Dame, 
Otello, Camille, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, 


and at the height of his 


Bartered 


sinister, : 
the King and for 
making his 
sang the part las; 
30danzky conducted an 
23 
appearing for the 
as the heroine in Donizetti’s Lucia di Lamer- 
and demonstrative 
ence to the opera house. The 
atura as at all her previous appearances, 
Martinelli was again the 
Edgardo, 
Ashton and Leon Rothier, Rai 
conducted. at 
JANUARY 
Norma for the 
took place on 
Friday afternoon at a special matinee. 
gave her superb impersonation of 
being in fine voice and spirits. 
tendered a 
merited ovation and then again, 
conclusion of their big duet. 
Norma ‘will go 
as one of the 


Pollione 
and acted with sin- 
Others in the cast 
Minnie Egener and 
Serafin at the 


Chicago Civic Opera Tour 

January 25, the Chicago Civic Opera 
began its nineteenth tour of the 
The company personnel at 
the time of departure consisted of 300 peo- 
conductors, technical directors, 
The eighteen 
cars which carry the company’s equipment 
January 
January 
The cities to be visited 
Boston, 
Dallas, 
Francisco, 


The operas to be sung are: 
the Madonna, 


Die Walkuere, Don Giovanni, 
Aida, Le Jongleur 
La Navarraise, 
Bride, 
Pagliacci, 
Rosenkavalier, Traviata and Rigoletto On 
After the two weeks’ engagement in Bos- 


scheming ton, the company will move to Pittsburgh 
two performances; two in Louisville; 
two in Memphis; one in Tulsa; one vd ea 
three in San Antonio; a week in Los 
Angeles ; a week in San Francisco; Shes - 
formances in Seattle and a like number in 
Portland. 

The tour will come to a close on March 17 
in Lincoln, Neb., where Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci will be presented. 


first Metro- 


second time 


audi 
young color- 
was Soloists for Mirtil in Arcadia 

The soloists who will take part in Hadley’s 
beautiful cantata, Mirtil in Arcadia, which is 
to be given its first New York performance 
Mecca Auditorium on February 8 under 
the direction of the composer, are announced 
as a Alma Peterson (Flora), Inez 
Jarbour (Amarylis), Janet Vreeland 
(Venus), Judson House (Mirtil), Herbert 
Gould (Amintis), Fred Patton (Jove), Paul 
Leyssue (Narrator). The Manhattan 
Chorus, and a chorus of 250 school children 
trained by George Gartlan, will be heard, 
supported by the Manhattan Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

This lovely and impressive work had its 
initial performance two or three years ago 
in Harrisburg, where it scored an imme- 
diate success. It was later given in Chi- 
cago and is now recognized as one of the 
most interesting of recent choral works. 
For sheer loveliness it is unsurpassed. 


Mario 


Miss 


After 
well 
with Marion 


best of this 


with 


Furtwangler Engaged for Bayreuth 

Wilhelm Furtwangler, it is announced, has 
been asked by Winifred Wagner, the widow 
of Siegfried Wagner, to assume the musical 
direction of the Wagner festivals, beginning 
with the summer of 1933. Hans Tietien, 
chief impresario of the Prussian State Thea- 
ter and Opera, is to be artistic director. 
There will be no festival in 1932. 


12 and the 
26 parcial Volpe to Conduct Detroit 
Orchestra 
Arnold Volpe, conductor of the Univer- 
sity of Miami Symphony Orchestra, will ap- 
pear as guest conductor of the Detroit Or- 
chestra on January 31. 


Pittsburgh, 
San An- 
Seattle, 


Lohengrin, 


Die Meister- 
Pelleas and Melisande, 
Masked Ball, 


Corona in La Forza del Destino 
de Leonora Corona is scheduled to sing 
Leonora in La Forza del Destino for the 
first time at the Metropolitan on January 
However, she has sung the role abroad. 
February 7, the singer will make her 
concert debut in New York at Town Hall. 


Tannhauser, 
Lucia, 
Mignon, 31. 
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THis, THAT, AND THE OTHER THING 








WHAT Do YOU WISH TO KNOW? 


Anent American Women Composers 

In the December 27 issue, on page 24, I 
have read an article on American Works. I 
am desirous of getting a good list of Ameri- 
can women composers of song and piano to 
present at a club meeting in May. In this 
article I read of Roy Harris’ remarks re- 
garding our attitude toward this subject. I 
also notice a publication called American 
Composers of Today, but there is no ad- 
dress. Can you supply me with this, also 
the address of the president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Is there a de- 
partment of composition in the Federation ?— 
Mrs. T. H. J., Valley City, N. D. 

American Composers of Today is pub- 
lished by the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Reis, Editor, 50 East 68th Street, New 
York. For a list of women composers, 
you might write to the Theodore Presser 
Company, 1712 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, for Edgar A. Barrell’s book, 
Notable Musical Women. Mrs. Elmer 
James Ottaway is president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, and 
her address is 1711 Military Road, Port 
Huron, Mich. Mrs. Charles Davis 
(Black Rock Point, Bridgeport, Conn.) 
is director of the Department of Ameri- 
can Music. 

Richard Strauss 

I would appreciate it if you would supply 
me with the following information: Which of 
the present-day composers has been referred 
to from time to time as Richard II1?—B. N., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Richard Strauss; the other Richard 
was Richard Wagner. 

1909 

In what year did Rachmaninoff make his 
first tour of America? Also, I would be 
interested to know if he has written any 
larger works such as operas and sym- 
phonies.—N. C., San Diego, Calif. 

Rachmaninoff made his first tour of 
this country in 1909, In addition to pieces 
for the piano, he has written operas, 
symphonies and other works in larger 
form. 5 

Composer of The Victory Ball 

I am wondering if you can tell me the 
name of the composer of The Victory Ball.— 

, Hoboken, N 

Ernest Schelling. 

Galli-Curci First Appeared as Pianist 

Can you inform me whether Galli-Curci 
appeared as a pianist before she became a 
famous singer ?—D. S., Bronx, N. Y. 

Galli-Curci’s first successes were made 
as virtuoso pianist. It was six years 
after her debut as pianist that she made 
her first bow in opera, appearing as 
Gilda in Rigoletto. 


Biographical Facts About Sousa 
Could you give me a few biographical facts 
about John Philip Sousa?—D. B., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
Sousa was born in Washington, D.C., 
in 1856, and has been active in music all 
his life. He was only seventeen years of 
age when he became an orchestral con- 
ductor. For a number of years he was 
director of the United States Marine 
Corps Band. In 1892 he formed what 
became the world-famous Sousa Band. 
At the head of this organization he has 
toured the world with great success. 
He also is known around the globe as a 
composer. Frequently he is referred to 
as the March King because of the stir- 


ring marches he has written. During the 
War Sousa won additional fame for 
organizing and conducting huge band 
groups. 


His Playing of Chopin 


What has been the greatest contributing 
factor toward achieving fame for De Pach- 
mann ?—N. E., Enid, Ariz. 

He seems to think himself that it has 
been his velvety touch. 


Beethoven as an Instrumentalist 
Can you tell me whether Beethoven played 
the violin?—K. F., Albany, N. Y. 

Beethoven played many instruments, 
among them the violin, viola, organ and 
piano. 

Victor Herbert Was Born in Ireland 
Was Victor Herbert an American?—L. J., 
Newark, 

Although Victor Herbert was born in 
Ireland, he was considered an American 
composer owing to the fact that he came 
to this country at an early age. 





I SEE 


Gretchaninoff’s The Castle Mouse is a 
charming opera for children. 

Carl Weinrich, successor to Lynnwood Far- 
nam, has begun his January recitals of 
modern organ music. 

Clarence Adler, pianist, will give a recital 
on the evening of March 31 at Town 
Hall, New York City. 

Dusolina Giannini sang Albert Spalding’s 
The Earth Is the Lord’s at her Carne- 
gie Hall recital. 

Edwin Grasse, blind composer, violinist 
and organist, has recently appeared in 
these capacities in Town Hall, Calvary 
Baptist Church, New York, and in 
South Orange. 

Franklyn MacAfee, pupil of Seibert, is or- 
ganist of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
New Rochelle. 

Robert Riotte, pianist, pupil of Carl M. 
Roeder, gave a recital in East Orange 
January 20. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and Ruth Shaffner give 

a joint recital for the St. Bartholomew 

Community House February 4. 

Fiqué’s posthumous opera, Merry 
Madrid, is in rehearsal for performance 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
April 18. 

Clarence Dickinson, Mus. Doc., had a busy 
month, appearing in recitals in Flushing, 
Brooklyn, Passaic, Reading and New 
York. 

The Roth String Quartet gave programs 
from WEAF on January 18 and 25, 
broadcasting in the Library of Congress 
Music Series. 

Victor Prahl has returned from Europe and 
will give a recital in New York on Feb- 
ruary 2. 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company has be- 
gun its annual tour of the United States. 

The Walter W. Naumburg Musical Founda- 
tion announces its seventh annual series 
of auditions. 

Elizabeth Gutman is having an exhibition 
of her paintings at the Women’s Town 
Club from January 15 to February 1. 

George Morgan believes that geography 
should influence an artist when he is 
preparing his programs. 

Frieda Hempel is now under the manage- 
ment of Betty Tillotson. 

Dorothy Lyons and Hendrik Booraem won 
Scholarships to study with Lou Telle- 
gen. 

Henry Hadley appeared as guest conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

A Band Festival will be held at Madison 
Square Garden on May 2 

Balokovic has given twenty-five concerts 
in England this season, traveling from 
place to place by limousine. 

Martha Baird is writing a book on Chopin 
Interpretation. 

E. Robert Schmitz reports unusual interest 
in modern music in the Far East. 


Richard Northcott, for many years archivist 


Carl 


THAT 


of Covent Garden Opera, passed away 
suddenly at his London home. 

The 1931 yearbook of the State and Na- 
tional School Band and Orchestra Con- 
tests has been issued by the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 

Toscanini will conduct a Beethoven pro- 
gram at Milan’s Summer Festival. 

The Institute of Musical Art is celebrating 
its twenty-sixth anniversary. 

The Swift Company announces its eleventh 
prize of $100 for a male chorus. 

Rosa |Ponselle has just celebrated her thirty- 
fourth birthday. 

Ralph Angell assisted Hans Kindler at the 
cellist’s recent concert at Washington 
Irving High School. 

Paul Althouse winds up his tour to the Coast 
this week. 

Anna Paviowa died at The Hague after a 
three days’ illness of phneumonia. 

The German Grand Opera Company was 
heard in Los Angeles this week. 

Leonora Cortez gave over twenty concerts 
within six weeks in Europe. 

Leonora Corona, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, soon will be heard in her first 
New York recital. 

Munich gave Bilotti, the American pianist, 
an ovation. 

Kochanski and Salmond were the soloists at 
the third Roxy Sunday Symphonic con- 
cert on January 235. 

Edward Ransome sang in Washington last 


week. 

Rhea Silberta began her series of lecture 
recitals at the St. Moritz last Wednes- 
day morning. 

Pietro Yon has written a new Mass which 
has just been published by J. Fischer & 


Bro 
Frances Alda and Frank La Forge broadcast 
twice a week on the Boscul Program. 
Wilhelm Furtwangler has been asked to 


assume the musical direction of the 
Wagner festivals, beginning 1933. 

Emerson Whithorne’s symphonic poem, 
Dream Pedler, had its premiere in Los 
Angeles on January 13. 

George Liebling has inscribed his new song, 
Song Divine, to the memory of Ed- 
ward A. MacDowell. 

“My Father—Mark Twain” is the name of 
a book by Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch 
which will soon be issued by Harper’s. 

A report comes from Australia of the seri- 
ous illness of Nellie Melba. 

Deems Taylor’s new opera, Peter Ibbetsen, 
will be given its first performance at 
the Metropolitan on February 7. 

Lawrence Tibbett’s mother passed away on 
January 24 

Mary Wigman will give her seventh New 
York recital at Carnegie Hall on Jan- 
uary 31 

Arnold Volpe will appear as guest conductor 

of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra on 

January 31. 


Accord and Discord 


Among 
Musica Couriér Readers 


An Admirer of Einstein 
Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

Forgive me please in jumping right on 
the matter : 

Musicians are always greatly flattered to 
know that Friedrich the Great played the 
flute, and in History we read it was often 
said that even that great King of the Ger- 
mans was very happy if his court attendants 
told him how talented he was. 

Now, why not put it down in History that 
Professor Einstein, the uncrowned King of 
Scientists, honored the musical world in be 
ing proud to be a first rate violinist. 

It was an old belief, and in many Oriental 
countries still prevails, that music as a pro- 
fession is a social degradation. Even in 
comparison to the other arts. Why? Be- 
cause the musician had, and still has, to en- 
tertain his Lord. Since they have been 
looked upon as sort of servants. 

Very few of the greatest of history gave 
a more eloquent support to music as an art 
than our illustrious contemporary, Albert 
Einstein. 

I have a very strong conviction in con- 
templating the |Professor’s recent picture, 
where he posed with his beloved violin—that 
he is prouder of being called a violinist than 
a Prophet of New Theories. 

So I think, dear Editor, the Musica. 
Courter ought to present him’ with a front 
page photograph at least and to dig up some 
material in relation to the music he plays. 
What did he play in public? Who is his 
favorite composer? Has he an absolute 
musical pitch? Can he write music? Did 
he do any composing or an independent musi 
cal work? What the critics say about his 
playing in public, etc., etc. 

I feel that many others of your constant 
readers would be greatly interested in such 
comments. So please put your reporters to 
work and let us have, dear Editor, something 
new about it. 

The Musicav Courter certainly will make 
Einstein happy as a musician, and thus be 
known itself to relate things so important , 
in the history of music. i 

With many thanks for the forthcoming 
publication, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Maurice Lowry. 


IN RETROSPECT 


We Thought Well of Ourselves in 
1893 


The following paragraph appeared in the 
Musica Courter of January 4, 1893 

“With this issue the MusicaL Courier 
begins its fourteenth year of existence. With- 
out wishing to trumpet forth our fame over 
the roof tops of the world, as the good old 
gray poet, Walt Whitman, would have said, 
we nevertheless cannot refrain from one pro- 
longed blast. That we are the only musical 
journal worthy of that name on the globe is 
a fact that is acknowledged by even our most 
envious contemporaries. The modesty of 
this boast can be further enhanced by a ref- 
erence to our books in which the green eyed 
monsters may, if they so desire, discover 
that our subscription list and business done 
during the past year were doubly as large as 
all of our alleged contemporaries bunched 
together—both sides of the Atlantic Ocean 
included.” 








FROM A NEWSPAPER REVIEW: 











“EVERY NOTE SHE SANG WAS PURE GOLD!” 
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(57) A SCENE OF THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF OTHELLO 
This picture shows the first scene, The Storm, in the first act of Othello. The inhabitants of Cyprus excitedly 
watch the fight with the elements, which the ships of Othello have to encounter. In the background of the 
stage, near the ocean, one sees lago and Rodrigo. 


® 


‘ s J. a 58) VERDI IN 1885, 
Ne VS =“ {, ‘ Zi FY as the artist Vinea saw him in reality, when the com- 
poser was resting in his gardens one summer day. (Photo 
by Courtesy La Scala Museum 


(An ee? 


59-60) MEDALS CAST 
IN HONOR OF 
VERDI 
First, at left, is the medal 
cast to celebrate the suc- 
cess of Aida. The second 
one is the meda! cast in 
Buenos Aires in 1901. 
Third is the medal cast 
for the unveiling of the 
memorial at the Verdi 
Musicians’ Rest Home in 
Milan. The fourth medal 
was cast in 1889 in honor 
of Verdi's artistic jubilee. 
(Photos by Courtesy La 
Scala Museum) 


61) LETTER WRITTEN BY VERDI TO HIS WINEGROWER 
Like all connoisseurs Verdi was very particular as to his indulgences. His table wine, 
since all Italians drink at table) was very evidently a hobby of his. This is what 
the letter on left is about. It reads: “Mr. Conti; If the wine which you are deter- 
mined to send me is better than the one which I have already received, you can 
bottle me forty flasks of it, and be sure to tell your man not to make any mistake 
in the keg. You will then make the proper adjustment on the first wine sent me. 
As usual send me the bill and send the wine as soon as possible to Maestro Verdi. 
Palazzo Principe Doria, Genova. Believe me your devoted, G. Verdi.’ The letter 
is dated February 4, 1886. (Photo by Courtesy Carnegie Hall Book Shop) 
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(62) VERDI IN 1887 
This likeness of Verdi is a water color by the artist G. Barchetta. It is a gift to 
La Scala Museum from the well known lawyer, G. Canetta. The kindness, 
geniality, generousness of the great master’s character can be seen in this lovable 
painting. A man of great talent without any pretensions, whose one great love 
was his art. It was just about this time, that he wrote the following words to the 
great Italian critic, Fillippi, which well illustrates Verdi’s modesty: “If you will 
do me the honor of a visit your capacity as a biographer will find very little room 
for displaying itself at Sant’ Agata. Four walls and a roof, just enough for protection 
against the sun and the bad weather; some dozens of trees, mostly planted by 
me; a pond which I will call by the name of ‘lake’ when I will have enough water 
to fill it. All this without any definite plan or architectural pretence; not because 
I do not love architecture, but because I detest every breach in the rules of harmony 
and it would have been a great crime to do anything artistic in a spot where there is 
nothing poetical. .. . I know that you are a most distinguished musician and devoted 
to your art ... but Piave and Mariani must have told you that at Sant’ Agata we 
neither make, or talk about music, and you will run the risk of finding a piano not 
only out of tune, but most likely without strings.” (Photo by Courtesy La Scala 
Museum) 


- ~ ~*~. 
(63) DRAWING OF FALSTAFF, SCENE I OF ACT III 
This picture shows the scene of the third act of Falstaff. To the right is the Inn of 
the Hosenband with the inscription “Honi soit qui mal y pense.” At the front of 
the Inn, Falstaff is seated on a bench scolding over the meanness of the world, 
because he had almost been drowned in a wash basket, like a young cat. The 
only solace growing out of that was to mix the water he had swallowed with wine, 
and when the Innkeeper brings him a cup filled to the brim his mood gradually 
changes and fills him with renewed desire for new love affairs. (Drawn by Scom- 
parini, property of Dr. Manzutto, Trieste) 





(64) A VERDI CARICATURE BY DANTAN, 
made in Paris in 1886. Verdi is here shown as a lion, one paw 
striking the keys of an instrument resembling a piano, the other 
holding a page of La Forza del Destino. The inscription on the 
block ends with the line: “L’art fleurira toujours tant qu'il aura 
Verdi!” (Music will always flourish as long as we have Verdi). 
So great was the old master’s fame at this time that even the 
caricaturists did not dare to treat him with unreserved scorn. 
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(65) A PAGE OF THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF FALSTAFF, 
END OF SCENE II 
Falstaff also had an endless ovation at its premiere on February 9, 1893 at La 
Scala in Milan. No one could grasp the wonder that Verdi, now eighty years old, 
not only could produce a new work but also create an entirely new style. Falstaff 
is a comic opera of effervescent, humoristic character, which neither the master 
himself nor any other Italian composer had ever achieved. Verdi's Falstaff is a 
portrayal of frolic and youth, which, as a creation by a man of that age, impresses 
one more than the work of a younger composer. (Property of G. Ricordi & Co.) 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Voice 


Teacuze or Famous Anrists axp or TEACHERS 
Studios, 52 W. 16th St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-8144 


Marie Sundelius 


SOPRANO 


With the Metoapeien Goose, Co 
Exclusive Manageme HAE —— as somes 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 67th &t., Yor 








VINCENT V. 


HUBBARD 


Successor to Autuun J. Husparp 
Vocal Technique, Diction, Coaching, Program Building 
246 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 


LEON CARSON 


TENOR—TEACHER OF SINGING 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley, N.J. 160 W. 73rd St., N.Y. 
Tel.: Nutley 2-2499 Tel.: TRaf. 7-6700 


THEODORE STRACK 


TENOR 
OHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 
Management: Wolff and Sachs, Berlin, Germany 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
(Telephone NEvins 8-3840 for Appointment) 


ROMAN PRYDATKEVYTCH 


Lhe ana AND COMPOSER 
culty Zechwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musica! Academy 
New York 














Member F; 
Mgt. Vera Bull Hull, 113 W. 57th St., 





VICTOR AND COLUMBIA RECORDS 


JEAN TESLOF 


BARITONE 
Studio—736 West End Avenue, New York City 
Tel. Riverside 9-3222 


ELEANOR SCHEIB 


VOCAL COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
Formerly on Tour with 
Avma Giock, Louse Homer, SonuMANN-HaeiInk 
302 W. 78th St., New York Tel. ENdicott 2-7534 


STURANI 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COAC 
Studio: Apt. 5-6, HotelAnsonia,N.Y. Phone: SUs a. 3320 











GIUSEPPE 


MARTINO-ROSSI 


BARITONE et 5. ere ea are: Tete 
MME. CLAY-KUZDO 


VOICE AND PIANO STUDIOS 
(Auditions Without Charge) 
Five. Recent Years in 
1 West 95th Street, New York 


MAUD RITCHIE 


MEZZO - CONTRALTO 
TRAcHER oF SINGING — SPEAKING — Pian 
866 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 8 4759 


APPOINTMENTS MADE BY LETTER ONLY 


+ GRUDZINSKI 


VOICE — REPERTOIRE 
R 138 
T 





ur ope 
Riverside 9-0141 








West 58th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone—ClIrcle 7-1123 


‘CHASE 


VOICE TEACHER SUSTAIN 
STUDIO: 316 West 84 ew York 
nN TRafalgar 17-9192 ENdicott 2-5644 


GRACE DIVINE 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
Wabash Ave. 
Tel. Harrison 5930 
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COMPOSER-VIOLINIST 
Peasopy CONSERVATORY OF Music 
BaLtmmore, MARYLAND 
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Recitals Lectures 
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Chopin as Interpreted by Martha Baird 


Noted Pianist Now Giving Series of Chopin Recitals Is 
Writing a Book on Chopin Interpretation 


Martha Baird, American pianist, who is 
giving a series of Friday evening Chopin 
recitals at the Barbizon-Plaza, New York, 
qualifies by years of study as well as by 
native sympathy and ability as an ideal in- 
terpreter of the Polish composer. Miss 
Baird, who has won distinction abroad as 
well as in her native United States, and who 
has appeared with leading symphony or- 
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chestras on both sides of the Atlantic, has 
found time, with all this, to conduct such a 
thorough research into Chopiniana that sh« 
is now writing a book on Chopin Interpre 
tation 

“Space does not permit me to tell of the 
prodigious task of going into the life and 
ao of Chopin,” said Miss Baird. “For 
about ten years I have been assimilating the 
works and atmosphere of Chopin and syn- 
chronously have played Chopin on recital 
programs as well as all-Chopin programs. So 
convinced am J that the modern student will 
agree with many of my observations—differ- 
ent and radical as they may be—that I am 
using my own program notes for this series 
of four concerts which are now being pre- 
sented at the Barbizon-Plaza. These notes 
hint somewhat at my book, which deals more 
fully with my ideas and understanding of 
Chopin’s works.” 

In addition to writing her own book, Miss 
Baird is translating a work which she con- 
siders the finest so far published on Chopin's 
life and works. 

Miss Baird is most anxious not to have 
her undertaking of a series of Chopin re- 
citals regarded as a “stunt.” 

“Of course, I am not going to play all of 
Chopin’s compositions. It would be an in- 
justice to present all, including early and 
very immature, and some actually callow, 
works, which Chopin himself did all in his 
power to consign to oblivion in later years.” 

However, Miss Baird is of the opinion, to 
use her own words, that, “in Chopin we find 
such variety, such originality, that instead 
of being at a loss to find sufficient material, 
one is hard put to it to determine what to 
leave out. 

“Surely there is in our day no denying 
that in Chopin the culminating point of piano 
music was reached. From other composers 
we have noble and inspired contributions to 
piano literature, but in no other do we find 
such wealth and variety of music as music, 
and for the piano as an instrument. He cre- 
ated abundant new forms—Prelude, Fantasie, 
Impromptu, Polonaise, Barcarolle, are words 
which with him came into the language of 
music, most of them for the first time, all 
of them to remain. 

“In his works we find to an extraordinary 
degree the two indispensable elements of 
great art—intelligence and heart. One very 
marked characteristic is a certain strange- 
ness, sadness, brooding melancholy. In con- 
trast to his moments of gaiety, and often in 
the midst of lyrical and joyous passages, 
there comes a sudden poignant quality which 
strikes deep into the heart. It is nowadays 
only the uninformed who suffer from the 
delusion which once had some vogue, that 
Chopin was only a ‘salon’ composer, what- 
ever that may mean. 

“Chopin was in the very 
nature an aristocrat of the 
the emotions, and yet he 


essence of his 
intelligence and 
possessed the uni- 


versality of genius which makes his music 
everywhere understood and loved. 

“To strive for the projection of his vary- 
ing moods and to recreate them is the aspira- 
tion of the interpretative artist. In the at- 
tainment of this object one may employ many 
and varied devices of touch, fingering, special 
use and even non-use of the pedal; all of 
which may be outside the conventional ideas 
of technic, but all justifiable if the creative 
idea of the composition is expressed.” 

Miss Baird was asked how she found time 
to prepare her many and varied programs 
and the works she has played with leading 
orchestras—in America, the Boston Sym- 
phony, the Chicago Symphony, the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic and the San Francisco 
Symphony, and in Europe, the London, 
Queen’s Hall, Bournemouth, Harrogate and 
Berlin Symphony orchestras. 

‘Time?’” repeated Miss Baird. “Weli, 
I used to think it took time to do things, but 
now I know it only takes volition. If we 
think in the measure of time, we accomplish 
nothing, for there is never enough time for 
anything.” 

Speaking of her own musical taste Miss 
Baird explained, “I love especially the music 
of the heart—romantic music. This is a 
mechanical, almost brutal age, and the music 
of the heart makes such a strong contrast to 
the life of the day that it is no wonder peo- 
ple long for it and turn to it for stimulus 
and relief. Modern music is only intellectual 

and the analytical turn of mind which can- 
not lose itself in flights of emotional and im- 
aginative expression gives us only a poor 
substitute for really great music.” ) 


Rudolph Reuter Triumphs Again 
in Los Angeles 


With his former highly successful pair 
of appearances in Los Angeles, Calif., still 
fresh in the minds of musicians and laymen, 
Rudolph Reuter recently made his third ap- 
pearance as soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Dr. Rodzinski, and fairly 
outdid himself. Such fine performances of 
Goldmark and Enesco numbers and the Fan- 
tastic Symphony of Berlioz under Dr. Rod 
zinski made difficult competition for any 
soloist, so Mr. Reuter’s veritable triumph 
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was so much more to his credit. His ac- 
count of the Weber Konzertsttick brought 
shouts of approval from the large audience. 
The lovely pattern of the composition was 
not obscured by the fast tempo, which was 
undoubtedly according to the high metro- 
nome marking of Weber himself. Reuter 
iater played the Liszt Hungarian Fantasy 
with all the Magyar sweep necessary and so 
often denied it. His brilliant passage work, 
the lovely interludes, all set the audience 
again to applauding and shouting their ap- 
proval. 

That he is a technician of such caliber 
that his left hand is better than the average 
virtuoso’s right, and his passage work is of 
exceptional rapidity and volume and that he 
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played Weber and Liszt so brilliantly that 
he set the crowd to cheering were the eulogi- 
ous words used by the reviewer for the Los 
Angeles Examiner. The writer for the Los 
Angeles Herald said that his program gave 
the large number of piano students present a 
thrill they will not soon forget and that the 
sensation of the concert was the splendid 
piano performance of the Liszt and Weber. 
That he won an ovation with as masterful 
a performance at the keyboard as one will 
hear in a long time was the opinion of the 
reporter for the Angeles Daily News. 
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To hear a masterpiece on the Steinway is 
to hear it in the full bloom of beauty and 
depth of meaning. And to portray one’s 
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‘Music’s Master Translator’ 


TEINWAY—the medium through 
which great artists paint music pic- 
tures with sweeping stroke and careful 
detail—the piano which faithfully trans 


individual emotions on this superb piano- 
forte is to come to a full realization that 
art has blended perfectly with the manu- 
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Artists Everywhere 





Paul Althouse, now on tour, will 
return on February 1, when he sings in 
New York again for The Society of the 
Friends of Music. The tenor has a solidly 
booked itinerary which takes him as far 
west as the Pacific Coast. 

The American Guild of Organists were 
hosts at a reception-tea at the Beethoven 
Association, New York, on New Year’s Day. 
Women members, some from out of the city, 
were hostesses. Those named on the invita- 
tion card as guests of honor were Harold 
Bauer, Henry Hadley, Oscar Seagle, Fer- 
nando Germani and William J. Henderson. 

Ransom Castegnier Steele, baritone, 
who has studied under Hinckley, Downing 
and other well known instructors, gave a 
short program for Station WOR, January 8. 
Galli-Curci has publicly praised his singing, 
which is marked by excellent voice and dis- 
tinct enunciation. 

Leonora Corona, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and Alexander 
Kipnis, basso, gave a joint recital in West 
Hartford, Conn., on January 29. 

Vera Curtis has been booked by Betty 
Tillotson for the Woman’s Music Club in 
Litchfield, Conn. 

Henri Deering played in Locust Valley, 
L. I., on December 28, for the benefit of the 
unemployed of Nassau County. The con- 
cert was held at the new home of Mrs. Paul 
Cravath. 

The Esardy Trio played the Mana- 
Zucca trio at the January 30 People’s Sym- 
phony Chamber Music concerts, Washington 
Irving High School. Vladimir Dubinsky is 
cellist and musical director, and the Trio is 
under the management of Steven Zukor. 

Jose Figueroa, violinist, both scholarly 
and brilliant, gave a recital, assisted by his 
brother, Narciso Figueroa, pianist, at Roer- 
ich Hall, December 29. The Bach Partita 
(unaccompanied), the Mendelssohn  con- 
certo, and modern pieces, made a very en- 
joyable program, which was heard largely 
4 his Spanish fellow countrymen from Porto 
RICO. 

The Carl Fiqué Studios, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., will continue musical instruction in 
its various branches, including voice (Kath- 
arine Noack-Fiqué), piano, organ, violin and 
other instruments, harmony, theory, counter- 
point, composition, song and operatic coach- 
ing, dramatic action being included. 

Dusolina Giannini, well known soprano, 
accompanied by her mother, and Basil 
Cameron, guest conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, were pas- 
sengers on the SS. Albert Ballin which 
sailed on January 22. 

Arthur Van Haelst, baritone, will sing 
at the Woman’s Press Club of New York 
on January 31. 

lga Halasz, pianist and instructor, 
presented an enjoyable program by his en- 
semble class in December (they are given 
fortnightly), the special feature being the 
Haydn G major symphony for two pianos, 
each movement played by a different pupil, 
Eugene Roger at the second piano. Other 
works performed were by Mozart, Schubert, 
Rubinstein, Berlioz and Pirani, the remain- 
ing players being Belle Levine, Doris Maier, 
Beatrice Riemer, Sophie Rauch, Rosetta Ro- 
sengard, Matilda Falcon, Dorothy Woldar, 
Lois Dawson, Arlene Tuck, Eugenia Pap- 
rin, Anna Changurio, Lillian Sebok and 
Gladys Lory. 

Grace Hofheimer will present four of 
her pupils in recitals during February as 
follows: February 2, Estelle Andron; 9, Ruth 
Kasowsky; 16, Esther Puchkoff; 23, Josef 
Greenberg. They will be held at Steinway 
Hall in studio 707. 

Allan Jones, tenor, sang in Hartford, 
Conn., Godfrey, Ill, and Worcester, Mass., 
during December. 

Isa Kremer, Russian singer of folk- 
songs and ballads, after an absence from 
the New York concert stage of three years, 
is to return on Sunday evening, February 
1, for a recital at Chanin’s Theatre. 

Eugenio Pirani announces a new edi- 
tion of his High School of Piano Playing, 
(G. Schirmer), also of the concert studies 
from the same work. These are used in the 
leading conservatories. 

Carmela Ponselle returned from Europe 
on_the S.S. Paris on January 13. 

Henry F. Seibert, organist and director 
at Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New 
York, with his quartet-choir, produced a 
Candle Light Service, December 21, which 
was very interesting, and consequently much 
liked. The singers were Louise Lerch, Viola 
Silva, Arthur Kraft and Donald Pirnie. 

Willard Sektberg, accompanist and con- 
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ductor, had a busy month, during December. 
He accompanied both Kathryn Newman, 
soprano, and Michel Gusikoff, violinist, in a 
joint recital in Plainfield, N. J., December 3 
appeared with Richard Crooks, tenor, in 
Washington, December 5; was with Mr. 
Crooks in Columbus, Ohio, and on the 8th 
with him in Kansas City, Mo. With Mary 
McCormic, soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
Sektberg appeared in Menominee, Mich., on 
December 12, and at the Civic Theater, Chi- 
cago, on December 14; Miss McCormic has 
sung Sektberg’s Loneliness on all her pro- 
grams this year. Again with Mr. Crooks he 
appeared in Kingston, N. Y., December 17; 
December 21 he substituted for the organist 
and choirmaster at the Garden City Cathe- 
dral, L. I., playing three services. In be- 
tween these appearances he found time to 
rehearse his chorus of 100 mixed voices in 
Plainfield, N. J., where on December 28 he 
conducted a Christmas Carol concert. One 
of the features of this concert was the sing- 
ing of Keeping Christmas, a carol composed 
by Mr. Sektberg. December 29 he assisted 
May Barron, mezzo-soprano, in concert in 
New York City. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck wishes it known 
that Helen Gahagan, the singing actress of 
Tonight, began vocal studies with her. 

Clara E. Thoms, now of St. Louis, is 
chairman of music of the Tercentenary 
Shakespeare Society, and as such is pro- 
viding splendid young artists for various 
programs, playing the accompaniments for 
the following singers: Arthur Ammon, 
Marjorie Ammon, Jack Coleman, Ruth Mil- 
ler, Roland /Pahl, Jessie Mary Rutlage, and 
Agnes Vogler. 

Erike Ulric gave a program before the 
members of Day Star Chapter, O.E.S., on 
January 13 at Bayridge Masonic Temple, 
Brooklyn. The soprano was enthusiastic- 
ally received in ‘operatic arias and songs. 
Especially well liked was her singing of 
Connais-tu le pays, from Mignon, and of Un 
Sueno and Tango Trieste, two Spanish 
songs by Charles Maduro of contrasting 
mood. 

Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto, and 
Frederic Baer, baritone, won encomiums 
for their singing of Samson and Delilah with 
the Syracuse University Chorus. Conduc- 
tor Lyman said: “Van der Veer sang the 
exacting role of Delilah with perfect vocal- 
ism and wonderful beauty of tone.” Con- 
cerning Mr. Baer he stated: “Baritone Baer 
made his Syracuse debut, revealing one of 
the finest and most virile baritone voices of 
the day, with a singing gift and stage pres- 
ence that are compelling.” 

Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, who re- 
turned recently from a mid-western con- 
cert tour, will leave next week to fulfill con- 
cert engagements in the following cities: 
February 16, Chicago, soloist with the Wo- 
men’s Symphony Orchestra, and the 21st, a 
recital at the Town Club, Terre Haute, Ind., 
to be followed by six concerts in the High 
Schools of that city. 


Hadley Conducts Boston 
Symphony 

On January 16 and 17 Henry Hadley was 
guest conductor of the Boston Symphony in 
the Hub City. His program included: 
Haydn’s symphony No. 1, in E flat, Mc- 
Kinley’s Masquerade (first time at the con- 
certs), his own tone poem, Salome, after 
Oscar Wilde’s tragedy, op. 55, and a first 
time hearing of his Streets of Pekin. The 
concerts were heard by large audiences and 
Dr. Hadley was cordially received, espe- 
cially after his own works, which met with 
the audience’s favor. 
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and in the piano concerto in B flat. The 
solo part of the concerto was played by an 
Italian artist from Milan, Renata Borgatti, 
who was at once recognized as a sterling 
pianist. ’ 

A symphony concert under the auspices of 
the Berlin Broadcasting Company introduced 
to the Berlin public a hitherto ut known Rus 
sian conductor, Nicolai Malko. He showed 
himself a veritable master of his art, in his 
ability to get maximum effect out ol the 
orchestra with minimal visible effort. The 
program was a curious mixture of radically 
modern pieces surrounding Mozart's piano 
concerto in C minor, which sounded utterly 
out of place. Eduard Erdmann, well-known 
as a specialist in ultra-modern piano music, 
was this time responsible for the classical 
work and he played it with remarkable 
pianistic prowess, though hardly with a dis- 
tinctive Mozartean flavor. 
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Antheil’s Ca 
had its first hearing in 
occasion. This curious piece 
combination of vulgar and noisy dance and 
circus-music, contrasted with gentler epi- 
sodes, evidently intended as a parody of seri 
ous symphonic While Antheil’s ideals 
seem to be of a questionable nature, 
there is, nevertheless, plenty of talent dis 
cernible in his handling of the crude mate 
rial. 

Dimitri Schostakowicz 
who is only twenty-five 
sidered one of the 


priccio for orchestra 
Germany on this 
presents a queer 


George 


style. 
very 


from Leningrad, 
years old, is 
“young hopes” of the 
modern Russian school. His orchestral suite, 
taken from the opera, The Nose, the libretto 
derived from famous novel, revels 
in burlesque, and even crazy effects 
The deafening music will cer 
tainly not find crowds of admirers; how- 
ever, the skill displayed in these sound 
orgies is by no means usual. Another Rus 
sian, Miaskowski, from Moscow, celebrated 
in his own country as a symphonic writer,, 
has been rather unfortunate in Ger 
many so far. His fifth symphony, in D 
mzjor, presented in finished style by Malk 
is tiresome in proportion to its length. 
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versary of his artistic career. Before a 
large and enthusiastic audience Mr. Czer- 
wonky did full justice to an exacting pro- 
gram, which contained the Mendelssohn con 
certo, Joachim’s Hungarian concerto (in 
memory of the master’s hundredth birthday 
in 1931), and his own concerto in D major. 

\s a composer for his instrument Mr. Czer- 
wonky shows much skill and talent. Dr. 
Kunwald conducted the orchestra 

\ young English pianist, John Hunt, pupil 
of Artur Schnabel, made a successful debut 
and earned considerable praise for his exact, 
intelligent and vital playing. His program 
contained Krenek’s new piano sonata op. 
59, a composition in that composer’s typi- 
cally clever burlesque manner. 

Herbert Swing, American baritone, a pop- 
ular figure in Berlin, gave a successful re- 
cital with an unusually interesting program, 
consisting mainly of arias from little-known 
}ach cantatas accompanied by the cembalo, 
various other instruments playing the obbli- 
gati. A lately discovered quartet by Tele- 
mann, for’ flute, violin, viola de gamba and 
basso continuo, a violin sonata by Porpora, 
and a sonata for viola de gamba and cem- 
balo by Loeillet were also heard. 

Vittorio Orsini, a lyric tenor from Cali- 
fornia, also appeared in recital. His fine, 
well-trained voice, together with his ex- 
pressive and attractive style of interpreta- 
tion, in a well-chosen program, made his 
concert unusually enjoyable. This is a young 
singer who is worth watching 

Huco LetcHTENTRITT. 


Rosa Ponselle Celebrates Birthday 


Following the final Norma performance 
of the season, on Friday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 23, Rosa Ponselle slipped out of her 
Norma costume and into a fetching street 
dress and then happily cut a huge birth- 
day cake back-stage in honor of her thirty- 
fourth natal day. There were congratulations 
all around, including those of Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza and Edward Ziegler, after which 
the singer was whisked home where another 
party was in session. 


Mannes Program pom January 31 


The program to be conducted by David 
Mannes this evening at the Metropolitan 
Mus seum is as follows: Prelude, Hansel und 
Gretel (Humperdinck); Symphony in D 
ninor (Cesar Franck); Overture, Patrie 
(Bizet); Adagio, A major string quartet 
(Schumann) ; Waltzes from Der Rosenkava- 
lier (Strauss) ; ¢ ‘oronation scene from Boris 
Godounoyv (Moussorgsky). 
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who 
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Corinne Roosevelt Robinson at 
Laurie Merrill’s Evening of 
Music and Poetry 
Continuing her frequent musicales at her 
residence, Hotel Sherman Square, New 
York, Laurie Merrill, singer and poet, who is 
rapidly climbing the ladder of fame as a 
poet, gave an evening of music and poetry 
on January 6. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, 
poet, sister of Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Martha Attwood, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, were guests of honor. 
Mrs. Robinson read from her latest book 
poems of widely varying character, many of 
remarkable depth and others of sensitive 
humor, which, linked with her outstanding 
personality, received great appreciation. 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, composer-pianist, 
- ayed her own charming and musically in- 
teresting compositions, giving much _pleas- 
ure. Paval Ludikar, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was enthusiastically received 
following his singing, to his own accom- 
paniments, Feldeinsamkeit (Brahms) and 
The Two Grenadiers, in which were many 
unusually artistic vocal and pianistic effects. 
Anne Lloyd, read several original poems, 
one dedicated to the memory of Elmer 
Sperry, the inventor, being especially beau- 
tiful. William Clark, tenor, sang Zueignung 
(Strauss) and a Leoncavallo aria, showing 
a rich voice of ringing tenderness. Edward 
Lankow, bass, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sang the Volga Boat Song 
as only he can sing it, bringing forth a 
tumult of applause. Jessie Pamplin pro- 
vided excellent accompaniments for Mr. Clark 

and Mr. Lankow. 

Among the guests were: Dr. Thomas 
Lloyd, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Jais (Mrs. Jais 
is Regina Jais, the author), Allesandro Al- 
berini, Josephine Beach, F. W. Riesberg, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. M. Lichtmann, directors of the 
Roerich Museum, A. J. Sack, eminent Rus- 


sian author, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Staples, 


Staples, Edith Nichols, Martha 
Martin, Isabel Rhees nagperee (author of 
unusual books on Spain), George Wise, Mrs. 
George Wise, Jacques Pillois ( widely-known 
French composer) and Mme. Pillois. 

Miss Merrill has the art of bringing to- 
gether prominent people from both the world 
of music and of poetry ; everyone participates 
when asked by her, for they are assured of 
interested, sympathetic listeners of utmost 
appreciation. Her sonnet, Trumpet of 
3ronze, has been accepted by The Circle, a 
New York magazine of poetry, and is here- 
with reprinted: 


George 


3RONZE 
Pour your 


TRUMPET OF 

Sun-God! Bronze trumpet! 
golden tone 

Upon the listening rim of morning, thrill 

The sleeping earth with rhythmic beat, 
distil 

Clear amber wine 
sparkling zone, 

Till, as the prophet’s call of old, alone 

You break the darkened walls of night. 
Fulfil 

\ destined 
spill 

Bright rays 
throne. 


throughout your 


need, in trembling beauty, 


like royal hangings for a 


Your vibrant joy now sweeps across the 
world 

With banners of light; 
mystery, 

Grey ghosts of trees lift leafy 
unfurled 

With captured gold, and plains of sing- 
ing sea 

Are fire-caressed ; 
pearled 

With colors fused in morning jubilee. 


Rabinovitch Recital, February 10 

Clara Rabinovitch 
piano recital at 
of February 10. 


swiit-tipped by 


scarves 


while heavens are em- 


will give her annual 
Town Hall on the evening 
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Little Theater Company Gives 
Figaro 

The long awaited performance of Mozart's 
The Marriage of Figaro took place in the 
Brooklyn Little Theater, being presented by 
the Little Theater Opera Company, on Janu- 
ary 14, 

By far the most pretentious offering 
musicially this company has ever attempted, 
the performance, however, gave very evi- 
dent pleasure to a comfortably large audi- 
ence. Sincerity, spirit and serious purpose 
were manifest throughout, all the more re 
markable for an opening night, when the 
participants are naturally in a state of 
anxiety. 

Wells Clary was a spirited Figaro, while 
Mr. Beltz as the Count displayed splendid 
vocal style in his solo, and in concerted 
numbers. It is difficult for the hardened 
reviewer not to delve into his mind and 
revive memories of Campanari, Scotti, 
Eames, and Sembrich; this would be obvi- 
ously unfair in this notice, for the artists of 
the cast are not endeavoring to vie with 
Metropolitan stars, but aim to perform their 
parts in a serious, convincing style, in itself 
a worthy purpose, and commendably carried 
out. 

Miss Davenport disported herself co- 
quettishly as Susanna, and sang with charm, 
and Eleanor Steele disseminated queenly 
dignity in her role as the Countess, after a 
little nervousness in the early part of the 
evening, to give us some really fine singing 
in later arias. Miss Cowden as Cherubino, 
Miss Selee as Marcellina, Mr. Laramy as 
Dr. Bartolo, and Patrick Henry as Don 
Curzio, the stuttering barrister, all added 
their quota to an evening's enjoyment. 

This Mozart opera was given at the 
Heckscher Theater, New York, January 19 
to January 24. Large and appreciative audi- 
ences attended. In this, its fourth season, 
the Little Theater Opera has reached a high 
standard of excellence in its productions. 


Lester Ensemble Notes 

The Lester Ensemble recently appeared in 
concert before the Woman’s Club of Bala, 
Pa. The artists featured were Josef Wis- 
sow, pianist; Elwood Weiser, baritone; and 
Ruth Snyder, accompanist. On the follow- 
ing day Mr. Wissow played before the 
Temple University Women’s Club, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. 

Another recent Lester concert presented 
the trio, consisting of Josef Wissow, pianist ; 
Herman Weinberg, violinist ; and Emil Folg- 
mann, cellist, in concert under the auspices 
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of the Philadelphia Consistory. The audi- 
torium was filled to capacity, and the offer- 
ings of the artists were received with ac- 
claim. Today, January 31, Mr. Wissow is 
giving a recital at the George School, George 
School, Pa 


Farnam Memorial Service 


On January 13, birthday date of the late 
Lynnwood Farnam, there was a large gath- 
ering at St. Thomas’ Church, New York, to 
hear a memorial service held under the direc- 
tion of T. Tertius Noble, commemorating 
the life and work of this organist. Too many 
preliminaries delayed the music, which con- 
sisted of organ solos played by the following 
Farnam pupils: Hugh Porter, organist and 
choirmaster, Second Presbyterian Church, 
New York; Ernest White, organist and 
choirmaster, St. James’ Episcopal Church, 
Philadelphia; Carl Weinrich, organist and 
choirmaster, Church of the Holy Communion, 
New York, and Alexander McCurdy, organ- 
ist and choirmaster, Second Presbyterian 
Church, P hiladelphia. 

The English Singers sang two motets by 
William Byrd with the finish for which they 
are noted, and the full choir sang The Lord 
Will Not Suffer Thy Foot to be Moved 
(Bach). This is not a musical criticism, 
hence only brief mention is made of the 
outstanding playing of Bach chorale preludes 
by Carl Weinrich (Farnam’s pupil and suc- 
cessor). An address by the Rev. Elwood 
Worcester, D.D., of Boston, former rector 
of Farnam’s church, and a short tribute by 
the Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, rector of St. 
Thomas* Church, completed the service. 


Berta Gerster Gardini Entertains 


Socially prominent persons gathered at the 
home of Berta Gerster Gardini on January 
19, many of those attending being personal 
friends of Madame Gardini’s mother, the 
celebrated Etelka Gerster. Among those 
present were Mrs. J. H. Bradford, originally 
from Boston and now living in New York, 
and a talented singer; Mrs. Arthur Fred- 
erick MacArthur; Mrs. Rudolph Schirmer 
and Mrs. Frederick Steinway, whose late 
husbands were life-long friends of Etelka 
Gerster from the time of her first triumphs 
in the United States. 

Enjoyable musical selections were sung 
by Verna Carega, mezzo soprano and one 
of Madame Gardini’s most talented pupils. 
She offered a group of recently created songs 
by Margaret McClure Stitt, in whose honor 
Miss Carega is also singing at the Mandrigal 
Club on February  # 





Adelaide Gescheidt’s i iia Demonstrations 


In December, Adelaide Gescheidt con- 
ducted one of her unique and helpful Con- 
ference Classes, for pupils and assistant 
teachers, at her New York studio. 

She began with a talk on the physiological 
laws governing the production of the voice, 
automatically carried out by nature when 
the voice is allowed to function without 
method of placement or breathing. During 
the conference, voice was demonstrated by 
several pupils in all phases of development, 
as taught in this system of training voice, on 
a normal natural basis. Unusual interest 
was manifested and lively discussion ensued, 
with convincing demonstrations, proving the 
scientific, very simple and practical prin- 
ciples of Miss Gescheidt’s revolutionary ideas 
of voice development, and the true artistry 
of singing. 

A program was presented by the younger 
pupils, who showed uniform excellence in 
vocal training and interpretation. Elizabeth 
Warren, soprano, sang with understanding 
of text together with fine regard for nuance, 
especially in Fruhlingsnacht (Schumann) 
and Nuit D’Etoiles (Debussy). She pro- 
jected the atmosphere of her songs, which 
also included Bois Epais (Lully) and Ecstasy 


A GLIMPSE OF THE 


ADELAIDE 


(Rummel). Fredrika. Schatz, contralto, 
gave evidence of a warm, rich voice in a 
group of songs consisting of Nur wer die 
sehnsucht kennt (Tschaikowsky), Als die 
alta Mutter (Dvorak), Call Me no More 
(Cadman) and Thanks Be to God (Dick- 
son). John D. Arfmann, tenor, displayed 
unusual talent as an interpreter and splen- 
did style; he was heard to advantage in 
Zueignung (Strauss), Passing By (Purcell), 
Drums (Meale) and That Day We Met 
(Braine). Sara Jane Gilligan, seventeen- 
year-old soprano, sang with clarity; she has 
even scale, beauty of tone, and poise. She 
sang L’Esclave (Lalo). I Love Thee 
(Grieg), In the Time of Roses (Reichardt), 
and Morning Hymn (Henschel). Philip 
Whitfield, bass-baritone with a voice of un 
usual timbre, sang with much expression and 
has an easy manner of delivery; his group 
included Komm, Siisser Tod (Bach), Wid- 
mung (Schumann), To Anthea (Hutton), 
and the aria Vieni! la mia vendetta (Doni- 
zetti). 

These younger pupils all seemed to be in- 
spired with confidence and demonstrated au- 
thority in their singing. Helen Huit ac- 
companied the pupils. 
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Baltimore Hears the German 
Opera Company 


Gadski Praised—The Shining Light 
in Die Walkuere—Don Cossacks 
and Tibbett the Other Attrac- 
tions—Second Local Sym- 
phony Concert Offers 
Program of Great Merit 


3ALTIMORE, Mp.—The one appearance of 
the German Opera Company furnished a real 
thrill in the superb singing of Johanna Gad- 
ski as Brunnhilde in Die Walkuere. This 
veteran soprano, for surely she can be termed 
such, sang in an inspired manner, and her 
voice not only carried the badge of author- 
ity as a great Wagner exponent but also 
rang forth with all the glory of one in its 
prime. Mme. Gadski received a tremendous 
and deserved ovation for a display of vocal 
powers that it was believed no longer existed. 
The entire Wagner performance was of a 
higher degree than manifested on the previ- 
ous appearances of the company. This was 
true of the production as well as the gen- 
eral excellence of the voices. Isolde von 
Bernhard, Marie von Essen, Richard Gross, 
Allen Hinckley and Johannes Sembach sang 
their respective roles in most creditable man- 
ner. It was a matter of regret that only one 
performance was booked for Baltimore. 
Another musical thrill fell to the lot of a 
large audience that was in attendance at the 
first Baltimore appearance of the Don Cos- 
sack Russian Male Chorus. Here indeed was 
something new in the way of singing and 
one surely hopes for the speedy return of 
Director Serge Jaroff and his two score of 
exceptional singers. Such enthusiasm as they 
aroused is seldom seen and rarely merited. 
Lawrence Tibbett gave a most interesting 
and successful recital. His work on the 
screen has brought him many new admirers, 
and a carefully selected program proved sat 
isfactory to the various classes of music 
lovers that made up his audience. Despite a 
menacing cold, Mr. Tibbett sang delightfully. 
Maurice Marechal, French cellist, was a 
recent recitalist at the Peabody and made 
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evident why he is placed among the greatest 
of living players of his instrument. 

The Philadelphia Musical Club Ensemble 
attracted a representative audience in a re- 
cital that was productive of much favorable 
criticism. Throughout the entire program the 
playing showed a fine balance and a great 
degree of responsiveness. This is all the 
more worthy of praise since the ensemble is 
not an independent organization devoting all 
of its time to chamber music, but consists of 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The second concert of the season by the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra found the 
new director, George Siemonn, in better con- 
trol of his men, and this is not said dis- 
paragingly of the opening concert. Mr. Sie- 
monn can be surely counted upon to bring 
out the very best at his command. Lea 
Luboschutz was the soloist and she showed 
herself a violinist of first quality. 

Arturo Toscanini was on the podium when 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony of- 
fered its second concert of the season. 
most interesting reading of Schubert’s Un- 
finished proved the outstanding number. Mr. 
Toscanini is interesting every moment. 

There was considerable regret over a very 
last minute announcement that Leopold Sto- 
kowski could not direct the concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on account of an acci- 
dent. Alexander Smallens, the efficient as- 
sistant conductor of the organization, took 
his chief’s place and gave a satisfactory ac- 
count of himself. Inasmuch as Mr. Smallens 
does no small amount of work with this ex- 
cellent organization, it was no surprise to 
see the men respond to his every desire. 

Robert Wiedefeld, local baritone, who spent 
a year in Italy as a winner of a Caruso 
scholarship, was the soloist at a recent meet- 
ing of the Baltimore Music Club. Mr. Wide- 
feld, who has been a student of George Cas- 
telle, well known local teacher, gave a truly 
impressive recital, and one may honestly feel 
that great things await him. Be. a. 


May Korb Active 
May Korb, soprano, recently sang in re- 
cital at Augusta, Me. On January 18 Miss 
Korb appeared as soloist with the Portland 
(Me.) Symphony Orchestra, and on Janu- 
ary 20 sang at Bowdoin College. 
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ORCHESTRA, BAND, CHAMBER 
MUSIC 

MARCH OF THE BROWNIES, BY 
HELEN L. CRAMM, for children’s rhythm 
band. There are first and second piano parts 
to this, to be played by four hands on a sin- 
gle piano, the melody being played in oc- 
taves by the first player. The rest of the 
material is rhythmic. This is one of a set 
of eight pieces of similar nature by the same 
composer. (Ditson). 

MADRIGAL AND SCHERZO FOR 
STRING QUARTET, BY WILLIAM 
COMERFORD BOWDEN. — Fortunately 
for the reviewer, the scores of these quar- 
tets are furnished with the parts. It there- 
fore becomes possible to speak of the music, 
which is attractive, and written in a conser- 
vative manner. The instrumental writing is 
well done and the melodies indicate real in- 
vention. The Madrigal is comparatively sim- 
ple; the Scherzo is somewhat more difficult 
on account of its speed and rhythm. (Ditson). 

SPRINGTIME AND SWING SONG, 
duets for two violins with piano accompani- 
ment, by HERBERT SANDERS.—Both 
first and second violin parts may be played 
in the first position throughout, if desired. 
The music is graceful and the piano accom- 
paniment interestingly designed. (Ditson, 


Boston). 
MUSIC BY GRETRY TaN 





BALLET 
1813), arranged for orchestra BY SA 
FRANKO.—The arrangement, which is for 
the usual wood and strings, two horns, two 
trumpets, drums and traps, is tasteful and in 
accord with the tradition. (Ries & Erler, 


3erlin). 
SONGS 

O CHARMING COURTESAN, BY 
WALTER KNUPFER.—After a brief in- 
troduction in 4-4 time, the music of this song 
becomes a slow waltz with a florid contra- 
puntal accompaniment which lends it distinc- 
tion and develops beauty of climax. This 
music is impressive by its originality. 

LONE LAKE, BY WALTER KNUP- 
FER.—This other song by the same com- 
poser is of an entirely different nature, 
though also decidedly original. It has a har- 
monization that is significant, and counter- 
melodies which are an integral part of the 
music’s fabric. (Summy, Chicago). 

YOU ARE THE TIDE, BY LOUISE 
SNODGRASS. —Impetuosity and rhythmic 
vigor characterize this fine song. The ac- 
companiment consists of sweeping broken 
chords, and the voice part has likewise 
strength and what one is almost tempted to 
describe by the slang word “punch.” 

OSE OF TRALEE, BY 
CHARLES W. GLOVER.—On the top of 
the cover is the rubric, “As sung by John 
McCormack.” More need not be said. 


CROSSING THE BAR, BY GEORGE 
B. NEVIN.—Another setting of the famous 
words. 

THE NIGHT WIND’S SONG, BY 
LOURINE KUMMER.—A popular number 
with a very pretty tune 

CARABO BELLS, A LOVE SONG OF 
JAVA, BY CADMAN.—The music is very 
exotic and colorful. (Ditson, Boston). 

VIOLIN MUSIC 

VILLAGE FESTIVAL, TARANTEL- 
LA, BY GUSTAV SAENGER. Evidently 
this music is intended for educational pur- 
poses since it has on the inside page of the 
cover an extended note of instruction con- 
cerning all sorts of things musical. It is of 
moderate difficulty. REVERIE, BY MAR- 
GARET GARDINER HULST. A simple 
melodic piece for study purposes. DANSE 
ESPAGNOLE, BY ALBIN STEINDEL, 
subtitle, “a la Havanaise.” It is a moderately 
difficult concert piece of a brilliant character. 
SONATA IN A MAJOR (CORELLI- 
SPALDING). Mr. Spalding has tran- 
scribed the original violin part and has pro- 
vided a free accompaniment to the figured 
bass. It is splendidly done. SEVILLANA 
(ALBENIZ-SPALDING). The music is a 
popular Spanish dance, and Mr. Spalding 
has made of it an exceedingly brilliant piece 
for concert use. FROLIC OF THE 
CLOWNS, A BURLESQUE DANCE BY 
R. DE BERTON. Here again we have a 
teaching piece with an extended note on the 
inside cover describing exactly how it is to 
be played. The music is interesting. (Carl 
Fischer.) 

AVE MARIA (BACH-GOUNOD), ar- 
ranged for violin in the first position; key of 
G. IN A ROSE GARDEN, BY HAROLD 
WANSBOROUGH. It is a very pretty 
waltz entirely in the first position. PLAY- 
FUL RONDO, BY C. W. GREENE. An 
imitation of old style music—or perhaps it 
is old style music. A fine allegro. All in the 
first position. (White-Smith. ) 
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Richard Strauss Returns to Vienna 


This the Last of Strauss’ Seasons Under His Contract With 
Austrian Government—Revival of The Egyptian Helen 


— Welcome Home to 


Nemeth Success 


VieNNA.—January and February are the 
“Strauss months” of the Staatsoper this year. 

Richard the Great has returned to Vienna, 
and his still beloved Staatsoper, making his 
re-entry with a_ brilliantly conducted but 
poorly attended performance of his Egyptian 
Helen. 

Remarkable and touching to a degree is 
Strauss’ persistent love for those of his 
works which have failed to win the favor of 
the public at large. Helen is one of them, 
Die Frau ohne Schatten another, and Inter- 
mezzo the third. This is the most generally 
neglected of Strauss’ works—not to speak 
of Schlagobers, the ill-fated ballet. 

When Strauss comes to Vienna to conduct 
at the opera, we are sure to find thes four 
pieces in his repertoire. He willingly enough 
leaves Rosenkavalier to Conductor Krauss 
(who gave so magnificent a new production 
of it last season), but while there he will in- 
sist on putting these four most dejected chil- 
dren of his fancy back on the Vienna opera 
map. 

There is method in this seeming madness. 
In the course of his life, Strauss has seen 
each new work of his fail at first, and the 
majority of them succeed and often triumph 
later on. Will history repeat itself in the 
case of Helen and her three hitherto unsuc- 
cessful breathren? Time alone will give the 
answer. 

Witt He Stay? 

This is the fifth of Strauss’ contractual 
seasons as guest conductor of the Vienna 
Opera. When the present season expires, 
Strauss will have fulfilled his hundred guest 
nights in exchange for which the Austrian 
Government gave him the ground on which 
he erected his gorgeous Picaus se home. 

Speculation is now rife as to what will 
happen when Strauss’ term is over. Will he 
return, as heretofore, to conduct a season at 
Vienna each year? The pessimists deny it, 
but the majority count on Strauss’ often- 
declared love for Vienna, its opera, and the 
Philharmonic, which he is again conducting 
for two concerts this season. But, above all, 
Strauss’ own luxurious home at Vienna 
would seem to be a sufficient attraction for 
him for the future. 

Lotte LEHMANN RETURNS 

The Staatsoper, for want of interesting 
novelties, and handicapped by the absence of 
several prominent members, is attempting to 
lend spice to the current repertoire by a 
number of interesting rivivals. A revival, in 
a way, was the home-coming of Lotte Leh- 
mann from her American tour. This dar- 
ling of Vienna made her reappearance, of 
course, in the traditional role of home-com- 
ers, Elizabeth in Tannhauser, and her greet- 
ing to the “Theure Halle,” with its obvious 
double meaning, had the anticipated electrical 
effect. 

TaALes or HorrMANN 

A real revival was Offenbach’s Tales of 
Hoffmann, Vienna’s “hoodoo” opera, for it 
was at a performance of Hoffmann that the 
old Vienna Ring-Theater burned. It was re- 
vived about twenty-five years ago by Mah- 
ler. The present second revival is a com- 
plete scenic rejuvenation, in which Dr. Wal- 
lerstein’s fancy revelled particularly in the 
Doll’s act. Musically the new production is 
a restitution of the French original version, 
but with enlargements based on a_ second 
version made for the Berlin Opera. 

The chief roles are doubly cast: Alfred 
Piccaver and Koloman Pataky are alternate- 
ly Hoffmann, both vocally fine; the quadru- 
ple role of the sinister baritone is held by 
Wilhelm Rode and Emil Schipper; Adele 
Kern is a diminutive Doll; Eva Hadrabova, 
our new Czech soprano, a rather angular 
Giulietta; and Margit Angerer a touching 
Antonia. Zimmermann is remarkable in the 
four tenor buffo roles. Clemens Krauss con- 
ducted the well-rehearsed production. 


REVIVED 


VioLANTA “Comes BAck” 

Erich Wolfgang Korngold’s maiden opera, 
Violanta, has also been restaged and recast 
in a sumptuous production. By use of the 
revolving stage, Dr. Wallerstein has made 
two shorter acts of what was originally a 
one-act opera; the first act (the Carnival 
scenes) is now laid in the streets of Venice 

an innovation which is dramatically effec- 
tive but musically not justified. Korngold’s 
opera, first heard here in 1916, has well 
stood the test of time. Unlike much music of 
an earlier date, it sounds as fresh as on the 
first day, if not more so. Time has proved it 
the best of Korngold’s operas. Pataky made 
a rotund but golden-voiced tenor lover, Wil- 
helm Rode characterized Simone with his 
traditional villain methods, and Enid Szan- 
tho sang the Nurse. 

Maria Nemetu iN New Rores 


Maria Nemeth sang the title role for the 
first time, and if she did not give the hectic, 


Lotte 
in Revival—Fewer Recitals 


Lehmann — Maria 


sensationally thrilling histrionic details with 
which Maria Jeritza, the creator of the char- 
acter endowed it, she was at all times ap- 
pealing. Vocally, Mme. Nemeth gave of her 
best, and reaped the plaudits of the public 
and great encomiums from the press. 

\ few weeks previously, Mme. Nemeth 
had added another new role to her already 
large and continualy growing repertoire, that 
of Ariadne, singing the Strauss music with 
her accustomed vocal brilliance. With three 
new roles—Tosca, Ariadne and Violanta— 
added to her repertoire during the last three 
months, the Hungarian singer has established 
a notable record of ambition and versatility. 
VIENNESE SINGERS HEARD IN THE HOLIDAY 

SEASON 

The approach of the holiday season made 
the concert schedule meagre, and showed a 
reduction in the influx of foreign artists. 
Local artists took the field. Franz Steiner, 
Viennese favorite, and a rare example of 
genuine Lieder singers, has not been heard 
here for some years; but his voice has 
gained during the rest, and his readings are 
today perhaps even deeper than before. Jo- 
sefine Stransky, one of the few artists to 
combine successfully musical and social ac- 
tivity, was heard in a tastefully designed and 
splendidly executed program. 

Max Klein, baritone, and Steffy Meckler, 
soprano—an artist couple with a fine operatic 
record to back them—sang an unusual pro- 
gram under the slogan of Humor in Song, 
consisting of rarely heard specimens given 
with infinite artistic taste. Leonardo Aram- 
esco, formerly lyric tenor of the Staatsoper, 
returned as a “Whispering Tenor” for his 
recent recital, his well-trained voice being 
far too small and his temperament passive 
and anaemic. 

INSTRUMENTALISTS 

Maria Dare, young Scottish cellist, has 
made remarkable strides since we heard her 
here last year. She boasts of a big and son- 
orous tone, free from the disconcerting ex- 
traneous “noises” which often make even 
more experienced cellists a source of doubt- 
ful enjoyment. Her technic is big and well- 
founded, and her musicianship splendid. She 
played Handel, Brahms and modern com- 
posers excellently, though a new Concerto 
Passioné by Georges Dorley did not prove a 
vehicle worthy of the effort. 

Joan Manen, an all-too-rare guest at 
Vienna, excelled as soloist at the Konzert- 
verein in Paganini’s B minor Concerto and 
his own version of the “reconstructed” Konz- 
ertstiick, with orchestra, by Beethoven. Her- 
mann Silzer, Viennese violinist, was wel- 
comed back after a long absence, in two 
successful concerts. PAuL BECHERT. 


Eddy Continues Busy 


Nelson Eddy, baritone, recently appeared 
at the Hotel Warwick, Philadelphia, in one 
of the regular W ednesday evening series of 
programs which he is presenting there. Mr. 
Eddy, a resident of Philadelphia, is not with- 
out honor in his own city, and his singing 
was received with acclaim by a large gath- 
ering. He offered an aria by Debussy, sev- 
eral Italian songs and English numbers by 

3antock, Stock and Neal. Assisting Mr. 
Eddy was Christine Murdoch Kendrick, who 
made her recital debut on this occasion. 
Miss Kendrick was warmly applauded for 
her singing of songs by Debussy, Ravel, 
Varney, Strickland, Lebaron and others 
Concluding the program, Miss Kendrick and 
Mr. Eddy sang a Mozart duet. Theodore 
Paxson was accompanist for both artists. 

Among the current engagements of Mr. 
Eddy are an appearance as soloist with the 
Schola Cantorum, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on January 29; with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in the Bach St. Matthew Passion, 
Gabrilowitsch conducting, on March 13, 14 
and 16 and with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra on April 1 and 2; on April 5 the 
baritone will appear with ~ Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston in Parker’s Hora 
Novissima. Mr. Eddy is singing nine times 
in Philadelphia alone this season. 


Gladys Mathew Suffers From 
Accident 

According to word received from abroad. 
Gladys Mathew, who has been fulfilling con 
cert and operatic engagements in central 
Europe, suffered from the effects of an acci- 
dent sustained when she fell while skating in 
Vienna. Although the injury was not seri- 
ous, a simple fracture of the left arm, it pre- 
vented her from fulfilling her schedule of 
concert and operatic engagements. These en- 
gagements included appearances in Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia in the leading roles in 
Traviata, Rigoletto and Faust. The per- 
formances probably will be postponed until 
Miss Mathew has fully recovered. 
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MUSICAL 


Minneapolis Symphony in Chicago 


Verbrugghen Presents Interesting Program—Ted Shawn and 
Denishawn Dancers Enjoyed—Kathryn Witwer, Shattuck 
and San Malo, Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen, 
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ISHAWN 


Concerts—Other Notes 


program, which embraced many of the 
novelties which he brought back from Ger- 
many and Spain, Mr. Shawn. and his bril- 
liant company shone to particular advantage. 
The dancer leans more toward the old school 
of dancing, and thus his dances are mean- 
ingful, carefully defined and ~inderstandable. 
Both he and Miss Day showed their excep- 
tional ability throughout the program and 
the Denishawn Dancers were well up to 
their reputation. There were demands for 
repetitions and encores throughout the 
lengthy and varied program. 


MANAGEMENT 
last Sunday after- 


3ERTHA OTT 

The four concerts of 
noon—Kathryn Witwer, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawns, Shattuck and San Malo, and 
Frances Hall and Rudolph Gruen,—as well 
as that of the Minneapolis Orchestra on 
Tuesday evening, were all under the Bertha 
Ott Management and all had large audiences. 

SHATTUCK-SAN MALo Joint RECITAL 

The Playhouse harbored a very large au 
dience on January 18, for the joint recital of 
two artists who have innumerable admirers 
here—Arthur Shattuck, pianist, and Alfredo 
San Malo, violinist. Those two experts de- 
voted the entire afternoon to compositions 
by Bach. A program made up solely of 
works of one composer is often monotonous. 
Not so when the composer is Bach and the 
interpreters are such artists as those under 
consideration here Though Shattuck as 
well as San Malo shone especially in their 
their performance of the Sonatas in 
F minor and in G major showed them to be 
ensemble players of the first order 

Shattuck’s playing of the (Partita in C 
minor for piano was a real treat for Bach 
devotees. It was played with that accuracy 
and loveliness of tone to which Shattuck 
has long ago accumstomed us. Such piano 
playing well deserved the plaudits of an audi- 
made up principally of musicians and 
students. They rewarded the pianist in a 
manner that left no doubt that the inter- 
pretation given the number met with their 
complete approval. 

San Malo’s rendition of the Sonata in 
G minor for violin alone stamped him one of 
the most satisfying violinists now before 
the public Solo numbers by violinists 
without piano accompaniment are often 
tedious, but in the case of San Malo his 
selection was correct, as he played it superb- 
ly and won the admiration of his colleagues 
and the prolonged applause of a well satis 
1 audience 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 
Jackson and Mortimer Scheff, 

pils of the piano department, played a joint 
recital at the Academy of Our Lady, Long- 
wood, on January 15. Mr. Jackson appe ared 
in recital at Woodlawn Masonic Temple 
recently, and Mr. Scheff was sloist before 
the Chicago Aquarian Society on January 7. 

Piano pupils of Berenice Viole were heard 
in recital in Conservatory Recital Hall on 
January 15 

Marion Setaro, of the voice faculty, pre- 
sented her pupils in recital in Studio The- 
ater on January 18, assisted by piano pupils 
of Dorothy Baldwin 
HAL! 
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dante and Variations and the Schumann- 
Maier Scherzo—they displayed unity of 
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thought which aided materially in making 
their interpretations praiseworthy in every 
respect. Both ap ger are young in years 
yet they play with the routine of accomplished 
artists. The newcomers drew from their 
instruments a beautiful tone and exhibited 
flawless technic, and in the various composi- 
tions heard they brought out with marked in- 
telligence the full message of the composer. 
Both by their refined appearance and their 
lively playing they gained the full appro. 
bation of their listeners, many of whom ex- 
pressed the hope that these pianists will 
often visit our city, where already they have 
gained many followers 
Epwarp CoL_LIns PRESENTS PUPILS 
well 
large 


A group of unusually talented and 
trained pupils from Edward Collins’ 
class at the Chicago Musical College was 
presented in recital at the College Little 
Theater recently, playing their individual 
numbers so exceptionally well as to reflect 
credit on the excellent training of this fine 
piano instructor and pianist. Mr. Collins has 
one of the largest piano classes in Chicago, 
and many of his pupils are winning success 
professionally. After hearing his students 
play on various occasions one understands 
his popularity. 

Those appearing on this occasion included 
Catherine Roskopf, Mary McCabe, Frieda E. 
Bratzel, Alexandria Spertus, Marguerite 
Swanson, Merle West, Gertrude Courshon, 
Alice Landgraf, Ethel Evensen and Leonard 
Gay. 

A VISITOR 


GEORGE WooODHOUSE 


Among the distinguished visitors of the 
week was George Woodhouse, well known 
author of two books on the Matthay system 
of piano teaching, who was on his way back 
to London from Texas, where he spent part 
of the month of January. 

Cuicaco MusIcaL COLLEGE 

The play, Outward Bound, by 
Vane, was presented by Lawrence 
dramatic art class on January 15, in 
Little Theater of the College. 

Edward Collins, of the piano faculty, gave 
a recital at the Erskine Academy, Spring- 
field, I1l., on January 15 

Cornelia Dungan, student of Frantz 
chowski, recently sang a group of 
the Indiana State Federation of Clubs at In- 
dianapolis on December 30 

Ione Olson, pupil of Rudolph Ganz, gave 
an afternoon musicale in Minneapolis in De 
cember. 

Alex Pevsner, student of Leon Sametini, 
accompanied by Alan Samar, pupil of Lil- 
lian Powers, gave a concerto recital on Jan- 
uary 8 for the Independence Sorosis Club, 
and again on January 10 for the Chicago 
Women’s Ideal Club. 

Mary Louise Gilkey, piano student, will 
appear at the Austin Women’s Club, Feb- 
ruary 2, in a group of two-piano numbers 
with Gordon Wedertz. 

Pupils of Lois Dyson 
mond were presented in 
16 in the Little Theater 
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Pearl Berman and Norma Chaliff 
in Joint Recital 

On January 25, at the Brooklyn 
of Music, Boris B. Feibish, head 
of the Union Conservatory of Music, Brook 
lyn, and also teacher of piano at this in- 
stitution, presented two pupils, Pearl Ber 
man, seven-year-old violinist and Norma 
Chaliff, twelve-year-old pianist, in a recital, 
which will long be remembered by those 
who were present. Norma Chaliff played 
the Grieg A Minor Concerto, two pianos; 
Fantasie Impromptu and Etude, Chopin; 
The Nightingale, Liszt; Novelletten, Op. 
21, Schumann; La Campanella, Paganini- 
Liszt, and Feibish-Liszt’s Fantasie for two 
pianos. This talented little pianist displayed 
a brilliant tone and good technic. She has 
all the fundamentals of a promising artist. 

It was indeed remarkable when Pearl 
Berman, a mere tot, stepped on the plat 
form just as though she was a mature artist 
of experience. Her program included Intro- 
duction Theme and Variations, Heimel 
Farmer; Thais, Massenet; Mazurka, Wien1 
aw ski; Hebrew Melody, Achron-Auer ; 


Academy 
director 


January 


DIMITRI TIOMKIN, 
composer of the incidental music in the 
Universal production, Resurrection, 
which opened at the Roxy Theater, New 
York, on January 23. Mr. Tiomkin, in 
private life the husband of Albertina 
Rasch, is one of the most interesting per- 
sonalities who has lent his talents to the 
movies. A ag pianist of recognized 
superiority, he has interested himself in 
modern music a made this medium his 
own. He is the composer of the ballet 
music in The Rogue Song and New 
Moon. Mr. Tiomkin is spending his pe- 
riod of rest from the motion pictures in 
writing an operetta with Montague 

Glass. 





Drdla, and Wieniawski’s Silintiale. 
Tarantelle. She played with style and in- 
telligence, a good tone, and absolute control 
of her bow. Difficult passages were per- 
formed with grace and ease, and_ her 
interpretations deserved much praise. 

The program concluded with the Valse de 
Concert for violin and two pianos, by 
Heimel-Severn. 30th children received a 
deserved ovation and many flowers. 


Souvenir, 


Busch, Dett and Hadley Composi- 


tions on WEAF 

The National Oratorio Society, Reinald 
Werrenrath, conductor, presented on Janu- 
ary 25, at their regular Sunday broadcast 
over Station WEAF, Karl Busch’s Sir Gal- 
ahad, The Chariot Jubilee by Robert Nath- 
aniel Dett, negro composer; and Henry 
Hadley’s New Earth. The soloists were, 
Astrid Fjelde, soprano; Paula Hemming- 
haus, contralto; Steel Jamison, tenor; and 
Edward Walther, baritone. 

The first number, Sir Galahad, featured 
Mr. Walter as soloist, supported by the 
chorus. The Chariot Jubilee is for tenor 
and chorus; its theme is that of the 
familiar spiritual, Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
iot. Hadley’s New Earth is for quartet 
and chorus. This proved one of the most 
interesting programs which Mr. Werren- 
rath has presented, and that is high praise. 
The National Oratorio Society hour has 
maintained the consistently high standard, 
both in program selection and performance, 
which may be expected from an organiza- 
tion under Mr. Werrenrath’s direction. 

Next Sunday the society will present The 
Swan and the Skylark by A. Goring Thomas. 


solo 


American Works Selected for 
I. S. C. M. Festival 


From London comes the news that two 
American works have been selected for per- 
formance at the next Festival of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music 
at Oxford. These works are a piano sonata 
by Roger Sessions and George Gershwin’s 
symphonic poem, An American in Paris. 


Teresinas Next Recital 
Teresina, Spanish dancer, will give her 
next recital at the Craig Theater on Friday 
evening, January 30 
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Before the N. Y. Public 


(Continued from page 20) 

which he proved his faith and interest in 
American composition by giving the first 
public performance of a work by George 
Harris, entitled The Ballad of the Questing 
Seast. George Harris, formerly a resident 
of New York, now living in Richmond, has 
based this symphonic poem for piano upon 
the Arthurian legend. The following words 
are given as a clue to its meaning: “Erring, 
but not weak, whose greatest battles are not 
against external enemies and whose final 
catastrophe is thus transmuted into sub- 
lime transfiguration and _ victory. This 
gifted composer, who has written much since 
his retirement to Virginia, is perhaps best 
known for his splendid songs, though they, 
to be sure, are not nearly as well known as 
they ought to be. In this latest work he gives 
further evidence of his great creative pow- 
ers and of his originality of style and de- 
sign. Unfortunately, program music is nev- 
er entirely satisfactory unless it adheres to 
form a little more closely than Mr. Harris 
appears to in this composition. Yet the work 
is of great interest and, as played by Mr. 
Powell, holds the attention throughout. 

Other works on the program were Cesar 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, a 
group of intermezzi by Schumann, and the 
Gnomenreigen and one of the Hungarian 
rhapsodies of Liszt. Powell’s performances 
throughout the evening were extraordinarily 
forceful and brilliant. He possesses a color- 
ful tone and builds every piece into a power- 
ful and solid structure which is admirable 
in its architectonic detail. The Schumann 
intermezzi are not this composer’s best work 
and are not too familiar. On the other hand, 
such music as the famous piece by Cesar 
Franck and the Gnomenreigen of Liszt are 
fit vehicles for the expression of Mr. 
Powell’s gifts, and he made the most of 
them. Especially should he be commended 
for placing an American work on his pro- 
gram without apologies and without sub- 
mitting it to the ignominy of being placed 
at the end of his program in an “American 


group.” 
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Barrere Little Symphony and 

Maria Kurenko 

The Barrere Little Symphony and Maria 
Kurenko were heard in a most enjoyable 
concert at Carnegie Hall on Friday evening. 
There was a large audience and the ap- 
plause and encores caused the concert to 
terminate at a late hour. 

The program began and ended with sym- 
phony music, and there were many songs by 
Mme. Kurenko, some of them accompanied 
by the ensemble. The only objection to the 
program from the critic’s point of view is 
that there is altogether too much to praise. 
It would be quite impossible within the lim- 
ited space at our command to give a detailed 
account of the proceedings. The audience 
was obviously delighted with everything, and 
there could have been many more encores 
than were actually given. 

The numbers played by the orchestra were 
a Haydn symphonv;: The White Peacock 
(Griffees): The March of the Little Tin 
Soldiers (Pierne); Clair de Lune (De- 
bussy), and three pieces by Albeniz. As an 
encore after the Debussy number Mr. Bar- 
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rere played a flute solo, much to the delight 
of the audience. It was a really marvelous 
exhibition of artistry. 

Mr. Barrere introduced most of the in- 
strumental numbers with fhe little talks for 
which he has become famous. They are 
always amusing and entertaining, and on this 
occasion they caused a good deal of laughter. 
Whoever made the arrangements for the 
Pierne, Debussy and Albeniz music did so 
so with remarkable skill. The Barrere Lit- 
tle Symphony always excels in orchestra 
balance, but in these particular pieces the 
sonority and color were more than usually 
effective. It was after the Debussy Clair 
de Lune that the applause was so great that 
Barrere gave his flute solo. 

Mme. Kurenko was programmed to sing 
thirteen songs by various composers, classic 
and modern, a number of them being writ- 
ten for her and dedicated to her. She was 
at her best in the light, gay and coloratura 
things, and scored with these a tremendous 
success. She sang a whole series of en- 
cores. 

A very attractive novelty on her program 
was a Vocalise Orientale (MS—first time) 
by Weinberg. A program note says that a 
previous name of this work without words 
is A Shepherd Boy on the Mount of Olives. 
The work was written in Jerusalem and in- 
spired by Palestinian spirit. If it sounds 
as well with piano accompaniment as it does 
with the accompaniment of the orchestra, 
it is sure to win a great success for its com- 
poser. It is really lovely music. The cu- 
rious thing about it is that it is less Oriental 
and Jewish than American Indian. Perhaps 
our American Indians were one of the Lost 
Tribes? As a quiet evening song in teepee 
or wigwam in New Mexico it would be per- 
fect. Mr. Weinberg, who was in a box, 
was summoned by Mr. Barrere to rise and 
bow. He was greeted with a burst of ap- 
plause which indicated genuine apprecia- 
tion and pleasure. 


Martha Baird 


The quality of sympathy, to paraphrase 
Shakespeare, is not strained. Sympathy 
must be innate in artists, not, to paraphrase 
the bard further, thrust upon ’em. If a 
player cannot be in harmony temperament- 
ally with the music he proposes playing, far 
better not —-, such music. 

When Martha Baird plays Chopin there 
is a perfect mating of musical content with 
interpretative ability. Miss Baird has a 
natural bent toward the romantic style in 
piano music, and has besides made a special 
study of Chopin. It would therefore be hard 
to find a pianist more ideally suited to pre- 
sent the series of Chopin programs which 
have been offered at the Barbizon-Plaza 
during January, and the success of these re- 
citals speaks for itself. 

At her third recital Miss Baird presented 
nine etudes, the four ballades, three ma 
zurkas, the nocturnes in F sharp major and 
E flat minor, two valses and the polonaise in 
A flat major. Printed leaflets enclosed in 
the programs announced some last-minute 
changes in the pianist’s list of numbers 
These leaflets also contained Miss Baird’s 
own notes on each piece played. The sizable 
audience which attended had opportunity to 
observe Miss Baird’s characteristic subtlety 
of emotional shading and her smooth dy 
namic gradations from sonority to a, mere 
elfin echo of tone. There was much ap 
plause and many recalls. 


Hans Kindler 
Hans Kindler, 


distinguished cellist, was 
the soloist at the fourth concert of the six 
Friday evening artists’ recitals at Washing- 
ton Irving High School. Together with his 
excellent accompanist and pianist, Ralph 
Angell, he played a program which con- 
tained compositions by Purcell, Debussy, 
Ravel, Rimsky-Kosakoff, Joaquin Nin and 
a Hindermith Sonata, which on this occasion 
had its first New York hearing. 

Mr. Kindler, who is equally at home in 
all styles, showed classic repose, breadth of 
tone and perfect style in the Purcell, wealth 
of fantasy in Debussy and Ravel, and his fa- 
miliar technical finish in the Rimsky-Korsa 
koff Bumble Bee and the Nin Dance. Sev 
eral encores were necessary to satisfy the 
audience. 

The Hindemith work is Hindemith at his 
best. The atonal element is not abused, the 
composer’s contrapuntal skill and unerring 
logic are present in abundance and the the 
matic material is interesting and easily com 
prehensible. The sonata received a splendid 
performance at the hands of the two artists 
Mr. Anvell, with a fine technic, warmth of 
tone and sensitive ensemble sense, showing 
that he is far more of a pianist than the 
usual run of accompanists. 


Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale 


The sixth musicale of the annual series 
at the Hotel Biltmore was given on Friday 
morning. The artists presented were Santa 
Biondo, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Josef Lhevinne, pianist. and Er 
nesto Dodds, Argentine baritone, Miss Bion 
do sang an aria from La Forza del Destino 
and Italian, German and English songs. Mr 
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Working With the Florida Glee Club 
By John W. DeBruyn . 


(Glee Club Director and . 


Statistics seem to indicate that gle¢ clubs 
in Dixie are growing numerically and that 
the trend of their music is in the direction 
of the best in quality. My observation is 
that the glee clt colleges and universi- 
ties of not have quite as large 

of membership according to the 
Iiment in each school as do 
f the North, that the repertoires 
ar are less extensive, but that the 
much resemble those of the North 
mmitting of the pieces to 


ibs in 
the South d 
ntage 


tudent enr« 


and there 1s more c 
mory 
For example, a college in New England 
as having about the same num- 
ber of students as the University of Florida, 
club membership of about 250 
here our roster at present does 
eed seventy men. In regard to the 
of repertoire sung, I am sure that 
the “old grads” regret that “The 
the Bank,” having heard him- 
publicized by collegians, has 
take refuge in flight or else has 
bull frog in the pool. It appears 
both in the states where sleigh 
bells ring at Christmas and in ours, where 
we substitute fire-works at the Yule time, the 
types of composition studied and the effort 
expended to attain a maximum result in 
interpretation are of such nature as to consti- 
tute a distinct epoch in musical education. 
I can remember vividly that when first I 
campus I took with me copies 
one Palestrina, as edited 
Davison of the Harvard 
that the emotions of the 
me when the lads in our 
gistered slight dissatis- 
ignant. Why the strange no- 
the Latin? From that day 
number has by demand remained yearly 
ir programs, and the returning veterans 
this made the request that Adora- 
idered the club song! There 
old masters to satisfy 
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soul 

that what I have to learn 

technic heavily outweighs 

impart. Still, as we are all of 

work out our musical salva 

erent ways, possibly the following 

of methods employed in working 

‘lorida Glee Club may be helpful to 
readers 

ur men left for the 

a Christmas trip 

a list of seventy rules of 

which we have followed 

follow through the year 
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idea of producing something beautiful for its 
own sake. Make other considerations sec- 
ondary.” In other words, it is intended that 
the work of the rehearsal room shall be para- 
mount to such attractions as, for example, 
the highly enjoyable social life that accom- 
panies the trips through sunny Florida and 
elsewhere. This craftsman ideal is not diff- 
cult to inculcate, and, in fact, is present, al- 
though not always defined, in all college 
musical organizations which deal with the 
best in our art. 

The other sixty-nine rules are concerned 
with voice, general interpretation, the in 
tensities, tempos and rhythms, expression, and 
stage appearance. 

I am thoroughly convinced that no glee 
club can get very far without the help of a 
vocal instructor. This does not mean that 
all glee club directors must be voice special- 
ists; yet, the director who is not a voice 
expert does wisely if he will secure to assist 
him a man or woman who understands the 
technic of singing. 

It has been my exceeding good fortune 
to find, after long years of seeking, an exer- 
cise, based on a dictum of Mancini of the 
late eighteenth century, with which I am 
able in a few minutes to get each individual 
man into that position of the vocal mechan- 
ism which permits easy high note singing. 
I find it not hard to get first tenors to 
sing softly as well as loudly, in practice, 
usually to a high B flat, second tenors to 
A flat, baritones to G, and basses close to 
F natural. 

From this exercise, which the men call the 
“Mancini exercise,” we attempt to develop 
individually and in ensemble the concepts of 
proper resonance, flexibility, tone column, 
“on the breath,” support, and just the right 
attack at the vocal cords. 

The first batch of new recruits each year 
invariably sings with forced and consequently 
rough tone, and the initial annual problem 
is to overcome such trouble so that a smooth 
blend may be realized. To do this I at first 
pay insistent attention to pianissimo, To ac- 
complish this intensity may at first necess1 
tate the use of falsetto on high notes by the 
tenors. Later on, I try to get away from 
falsetto, except for pov yp purposes, 
and seek to attain a real head voice on the 
upper notes. Falsetto, in my opinion, is a 
make-shift and sooner or later is the cause of 
pathology and of off-pitch singing. 

Once a week I try to have my men, 
many as can spare the time, go over with me 
to the local radio station, WRUF, for audi- 
tion after the close of the day’s broadcast- 
ing. Here is an invaluable laboratory for 
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good singing. These Tuesday night labora- 
tories have been beneficial not only to the 
glee club but to the radio station as well, 
inasmuch as a number of our men at this 
time acquire knowledge of the technic of 
individual radio singing. 

One of our football men who is also a 
student of journalism lately has been hav 
ing a lot of fun in writing up our: Friday 
Blacksmith Shop. The joke, of course, lies 
in the name. At the hour stated we attempt 
to “tinker” with and to “hammer” out voices. 
A small group assembles in one of the 
studios, and in a friendly way we criticize 
one another’s voices. However odd the name, 
the “Shop” has been the means of develop- 
ing more than one “raw” voice into glee club 
calibre. 

On Saturday afternoons and 
when the men are somewhat free 
I attempt, so long as energy lasts, to 
give each individual a ten minute period 
of voice work. Invariably we start with the 
Mancini exercise. My aim is to secure such 
adeptness with this means of vocalization 
that the lads can practice correctly by them- 
selves on other days of the week. 

Of course, wth several hundred men in 
the organization I could not hope to give 
all of the members the necessary time for 
individual attention. Lately I have gotten 
some of the more experienced singers in my 
group, who have seemed to grasp the prin- 
ciples connected with the “pet” exercise, to 
turn about and help instruct their fellows 
less experienced and developed in the abil- 
ity to sing. The ideal glee club, in my 
opinion, is one whose every member is 
capable of some sort of solo work—an ideal 
difficult of attainment of course. 

And now, brethren, let me my 
vocal sins. To teach male voices on-pitch 
a capella singing is just about the most dis- 
couraging job that I know. Of the causes 
for off-pitch singing—some of which are: 
low physical condition, use of much falsetto, 
over-stress of consonants, imperfect reso- 
forcing, wrong breathing, ignorance 
of solfeggio, ignorance of notes in the com- 
position, poor ventilation, “monotone-ism” in 
the ancestry—the first named is hard to 
meet. Intensive study affects both the sing 
er’s condition and his pitch. The more I 
observe, the more I believe that on-pitch 
singing begins way back in the kindergarten 
How fortunate some of us directors are 
that spinets and harpsichords have gone the 
way of the T-model and that grand pianos 
are not unsightly adjuncts to the group 
picture ! 

I do not find it a wise plan to have an 
equal numerical representation in each vocal! 
part. The inner parts, second tenors and 
baritones, need more singers for the simple 
reason that as “inside parts” they do not so 
readily reach the ear of the auditor as do the 
first tenors and second hasses, who have 
competition only on one side. To secure per- 
fect blend, other things being equal, I use 
what I call the 6-7-8-9 rule. That is, out 
of thirty voices, I try to employ six second 
seven baritones, eight first tenors and 
nine second tenors. The why and wherefore 
of this goes back to physics and psychology, 
and is a subject now under investigation by 
scientists. But let me ask at this juncture, 
why do large sea vessels have low-pitched 
whistles, and do low basses carry farther 
than high tenors, or is it the other way 
around? 

The Florida Glee 
cial” rehearsals a week. Not all of 
rehearsals are attended by the full 
but I have had a goodly number 
whose attendances per year have 
one hundred rehearsals for each lad. Why 
do they come? Some say that their ability 
to study after rehearsal is increased. Others 
are concerned with the principle of crafts- 
manship—polish, polish, always polish! 
Others come because they find their maxi 
mum of enjoyment in rehearsing. Just as 
we lately read in the newspapers the opinion 
of critics that football teams to be 
ful must emphasize the play spirit. so 
in glee clubs unless the members have 
they do not get very far 
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Recently two serious-minded lads came to 
me and seemed to want more gravity in re- 
hearsal, as their main interest lay in ac- 
cuirement of musical knowledge. A few days 
later I appointed a sergeant-at-arms and 
found after rehearsal one of these boys had 
black marks against him for breaking our 
rehearsal rules. These rules, incidentally, are 
three in number: First, when any piece is in 


process of study no one may whisper. Sec- 
ondly, when any one section is rehearsing, 
the other parts must keep silence. Thirdly, 
between pieces we relax and talk until rested. 
Self-consciousness on the stage is another 
problem found, I suppose, in all glee clubs. 
When we go out concertizing our men must 
be transformed from students into artists. 
Two years ago I appointed one of our athlet- 
ically inclined singers to be the club “trainer.” 
He was instructed to supply, before concerts, 
indoor and rubber balls to throw around 
so that the men might be physically relaxed 
when they went upon the stage. How well 
do I remember that on one afternoon, in a 
small town located near the Bok Bell Tower, 
our tenors played the basses at indoor base- 
ball in a vacant lot and how that night the 
physical exuberance engendered almost ruined 
the concert. It is a great ideal realized to 
have singers in ensemble show by their 
facial expressions that they are thinking and 
feeling as well as singing their numbers. 
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PROVISION FOR VOCAL AND 

INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE 

IN ELEMENTARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS 

By Epcar B. 

TOPIC NO. 16 


The tendency in public scheol music has 
been to place a primary emphasis on the 
larger group ensemble—chorus, orchestra 
and band. The recent innovation in some 
schools, therefore, of encouraging the forma- 
tion of smaller ensemble groups opens new 
opportunities for training which, it would 
seem, are of immense value. 

\mong the benefits that may accrue from 
this type of work are, first, a higher degree 
of individual efficiency will be assured to 
the larger organizations where their mem- 
bers have participated in the smaller group 
ensembles; second, the smaller groups make 
provision for the musically superior group 
of children and lift the whole plane of musi- 
cal attainment in the school system; third, 
of enormous importance is the result which 
will come from the encouragement of much 
student-initiated small-group musical activ- 
ity which may be carried beyond the con- 
fines of the schoolroom into home and neigh- 
borhood life. 

In short, small group ensemble rong 
ances seem to emphasize in a highly de- 
sirable manner the amateur spirit in music. 
In the light of the lessening vocational op- 
portunities in music, especially in the field 
of professional performance, this stress on 
the avocational values of music is some- 
thing of the greatest importance. 

As illustrations of the types of activity 
in which experimentation is going on, might 
be mentioned the school choir which is de- 
signed for differentiation and provided for 
the highly talented groups. 

In the field of instrumental music not only 
the string quartets and trios but also the 
less common ensembles for brass and reed 
instruments are being organized. In many 
instances the carry-on-over from the school 
to neighborhood life is already apparent. 

a + * 

Piano Class Work in the Pough- 
keepsie Public Schools 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
35,800, beautifully located on the east shore 
of the Hudson River, seventy-eight miles 
north of New York City, is the most recent 
acquisition to the cities where piano class 
work has been established in the public 

schools. 

As the home of Vassar College, with 
thirty-eight churches, twelve schools, four 
parks, eight banks, five newspapers, and one 
hundred principal industries whose prod- 
ucts annually amount to twenty-nine million 
dollars, it is very gratifying to have the 
movement take hold in such a progressive 
community. 

In a recent letter to Ella H. Mason, piano 
class specialist to the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, Max A. Reuter- 
shan, director of music in the Poughkeepsie 
public schools, stated that ten keyboards had 
been purchased, and at the outset thirty- 
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eight pupils had begun their class lessons. 
He further stated that many of the principals 
and the superintendent, Mr. Moon, were 
watching the experiment with great interest, 
and that, {n their opinion, “it is only a ques- 
tion of time when all our schools will be 
giving lessons of this type.” 

Unquestionably, the seeds of the movement 
were planted on June 3, when Miss Mason 
was invited to attend the annual banquet of 
the Parent Teachers’ Association of Pough- 
keepsie and to speak on the subject of piano 
classes. This is a concrete example of the 
campaign the National Bureau is conducting 
with Parent Teacher Associations all over 
the country. At this Poughkeepsie meeting 
Miss Mason discussed the educational merit 
of piano study and showed that it deserves a 
place among other regular school subjects. 
Then she told of the ways in which public 
school piano classes had been conducted in 
other cities and suggested organization plans 
which might be suitable for Poughkeepsie. 
She stressed the fact that both the introduc- 
tion of the classes into the schools and their 
subsequent success depends a great deal upon 
the cooperation of the parents, the school of- 
ficials, and the piano class teacher. Carrying 
this point beyond a mere idea of coopera- 
tion, she suggested definite ways in which 
parents could work for the bringing about of 
their desire to make piano classes a part of 
their public school curriculum and therefore 
available to all their children. 

With the addition of Poughkeepsie to the 
ranks of those cities employing piano class 
work ‘n the public schools, the National Bu- 
reau now has a list of 880 cities and towns 
from which reports of piano classes in opera- 
tion have already been received. This is an 
increase of 280 new cities which have begun 
piano classes during the year from Decem- 
ber, 1929, to December, 1930 

* * * 


Notes from the Field 
CALIFORNIA, San Jose— 

The San Jose State College symphony or- 
chestra was heard in its first concert of the 
1930-31 season under the direction of Adolph 
Otterstein, who now is head of the music 
department. The orchestra was assisted by 
the Bel Canto Club and the Spartan Glee 
Club. The orchestra, composed of approxi- 
mately 100 pieces, rendered a program of 
beautiful symphonic music in a most artistic 
manner. Mr. Otterstein showed his talent as 
a director, giving a distinct beat, accurate 
leads and artistic finish. Von Weber's over- 
ture to Euryanthe, the opening number, was 
well received by the audience, which filled 
the entire Morris Daley Auditorium and 
brought forth a burst of applause. 


CONNECTICUT, New Canaan— 


A large number of the pupils of the Center 
and High Schools have enrolled for instruc- 
tion to be given in connection with the pro- 
gram of Lawrence Perry, supervisor of 
music in the schools. The music department 
of the school provides for every boy and 
girl to receive an adequate and thorough 
music education. Its purpose is primarily 
to afford an experience in the appreciation 
of music for all the pupils, and, secondly, 
to discover exceptional talent, both vocal and 
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instruments, and to provide special instruc- 
tion in such cases. 


ILLINOIS, Monticello— 

The first concert of the Monticello High 
School Band was given in the school audi- 
torium recently. Mr. Lukens, director, de- 
serves much credit, as do also the other 
members of the faculty who assisted in the 
affair. 

MAINE, Brewer— 


The Brewer High School Band organized 
at a recent meeting with an election of 
officers. Alton L. Robinson, director of the 
band, had previously appointed William 
Grossman as the student leader of the or- 
ganization. Following the election a test 
was given to all the cornet and trumpet 
players to find out their playing ability. 
MICHIGAN, Lansing— 

The opera, Pirates of Penzance, which was 
presented at the Eastern High School Audi- 
torium, brought to a climax the activities of 
1930. Pirates of Penzance, under the direc- 
tion of W. R. McIntire, director of music, 
was the first opera given by the school. The 
cast numbered ninety people. 

NEW YORK, Lockport— 

A dozen or more officers and members of 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Rotary Club, accom- 
panied by their hosts, the Lockport Rotary 
Club, numbering nearly 100 members, were 
guests of the High School in a_ special 
assembly period in the school auditorium, 
where Arthur W. Smith, president of the 
Rochester Rotarians, on behalf of the club, 
presented to the High School Band the first 
prize of $200 won in the Western New 
York school band championship contest at 
the Rochester Exposition last year. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Monessen— 

By encouraging the instruction of students 
playing musical instruments, the Monessen 
schools hope to enlarge the number of or- 
chestras and bands in the schools. It is the 
plan of the school authorities to have music 
instructors in the schools give lessons to 
groups of children interested in a particu- 
lar instrument, thus decreasing the cost of 
instruction, 

There will be three orchestras and at least 
two bands in the high school and junior 
high school if the plan is put into effect. 
TEXAS, Brenham— 

A large and appreciative audience gath- 
ered at the Brenham High School Audi- 
torium and thoroughly enjoyed the presenta- 
tion of A French Doll Shop and Choral 
Club Revue by the music department of the 
city schools. Martha Vernon Robertson, 
supervisor of music, directed the production. 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Second Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 
CARL HEIN eo AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


Thorough training in all oye of aaa. Special course for advanced and artist students. Piano— 

A. Fraemcke; Violin—Hans nn; Voice Culture—Carl Hein; Harp—A. Francis Pinto. 
Ciasces in Harmony, counterpoint, eae ear-training, sight-singing, music appreciaton, history of 
music, etc., inclu in all courses. Department for beginners. Send for catalogue. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Modern Courses In All Branches of Instrumental! and Vocal Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Faculty of 130 44th Season Catalogue Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President Kimpatt Hai, Cuicaco, Iii. 


| MARCHESI sane acabemy 


Read her book “SINGERS PILGR 
in preparation: “SINGERS CREDO AND ca ecisia” 202 Rue de Courcelles 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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120 Claremont Avenue New York City 

FRANK [a Dean — A school for serious 

students. All branches. M ate tuition fees. 

SPEC IAL ANNOUNCEMENT—A new four-year ~ourse for 

the training of Supervisors of Music in Public Sehools 

leading to Degree of Bachelor of Music Mducation 
Catalogue sent om request. 


Ohe Cllebeland Justitute of (Dusir 


Four year degree courses, Opera School, Orchestra School 
Mrs, FraNktyn B. Sanpers, Director 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA— LECTURES 


Send hor, Catelot £ 3860 
Phones: Gianiean 2-1717 





310 Riverside Drive New York 





PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART, 133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
Justine Ward Method Liturgical Singing Polyphony 
Gregorian Chant (Music IV) Harmony—Counterpoint 

Lessons in all the above subjects privately or in class 
A THIRTY-HOUR COURSE IN PRACTICAL HARMONY WILL BEGIN ON 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2ND—HOURS: 3.30 - 5.00 


For further information, address the Secretary—BRadhurst 2-8000 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Four-Y ses in Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Compositio d Public School Musi 
our-Year cour ro oe a = A . ae ~ pe an ublic ool Music 
ent. Five pipe-organs. yt. for women musie students. Reasonable tuition rates 
ulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


VOICE 
La Forge voice method used and endorsed race Mmes. Alda, Matzenauer, Miss Emma Otero and 
Messrs. Lawrence Tibbett and Harrington wan Hoesen. Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 
14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. Telephone: TRafalgar 7-8993 














ROBERT BRAUN 


DIRECTOR 
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OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Founded in 1865 
UR YEAR COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 


FO 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE — 
Unexcelled cultural and musical advantages. 


MASTER’S DEGREE 


— TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
— Complete and modern equipment. 
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For catalogue and year book address: FRANK a SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 





LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


CARL J. WATERMAN, 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
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PROVIDENCE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


WASSILI LEPS, Director 
Lorette Gagnon, Secretary 


Departments in PIANO—VOICE—VIOLIN—ORGAN 
NORMAL COURSE 


509 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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Eastman School Certificate. 
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ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-R School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 














(incinnati Conservatory «Music 
Ander the Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, 
Theory, Composition, Public School Music (accredited), 
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DEGREES, DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES GRANTED 
IDEAL DORMITORIES ON TEN-ACRE CAMPUS 


BERTHA BAUR, Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave., & Oak St. 
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Before the N. Y. Public 
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operatic aria cone a num 
various languages. Mr 
it neces by Chopin, Tihontes 
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Jacques Gordon and Lee Pattison 
and Lee Pattison gave 
sonata recital of the season at 
Hall on Friday evening. The pro- 

Bach, Mozart 
Shepherd work 
New York 
well known 
well written 


Jacques Gordon 
heir second 
Steinway 
gram consisted of 
und Arthur Shepherd, the 
ven for the first time in 


It proved to be in Shepherd's 
extremely 


sonatas by 
being 


holarly manner, 
highly original. 

The entire program was played in a 
manner which made it a genuine delight 
This will be no news to anyone familiar 
with the artistry of Jacques Gordon and Lec 
Pattison—and who is not? They are in- 
dividually artists of the highest type and 
have blended their temperaments into a most 
beauty of tone dis 
1 by both players, and the delicacy of 

made the music highly impressive 
was also a freedom and a spontaneity 
work that added to its emotional ap- 
There was a capacity audience and 


applause. 
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Katherine Bacon’s recitals always draw 
ae cag audiences, and the one on 
Saturday afternoon was no exception. Miss 
Bacot n’s program included: two choral pre 
y Bach-Busoni; the Beethoven son 

E flat, op. 81 (Les Adieux); Le 

Matin and Le Carillon de Cythere, 

rit Musette and Le Rappel des 
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Pluie, from Debussy’s 
Eritana from Al 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, BOgardus 4-8643 and 4-9337 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 
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\CHER WANTED—A well 
1 in the West desires the serv- 
her of singing. Reputation 
essential All correspon- 

l Address “R. M. H.” 
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PIANOS FOR RENT 


for rent—$3, 
Also grands. 
East 54th 


Upright pianos 
month and up. 
PIANO CO., 20 
York City. 


$4, $5 per 
BALDWIN 


Street, New 


the day, week or 
Thursdays, in the 
os on West 73rd 
t studio, with grand 
nished. Terms rea- 
Address 
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neces required 
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DEBUTS and Concerts ar- 
nominal cost. Full publicity 
Full information on request. 
Lehman, American Manager 
Artists in Europe. Address: 


Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Hon 


EUROPEAN 
ranged at 
service, 
Evangeline 
of Musical 
Immeuble 
ore, | France. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up: Used Small Grands, $10 up. 

MATHUSHEK, 37 W. 37 St., New York. 
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lovely in quality. Precision of rhythm and 
nobility of style are added assets—but these 
are only a few of the qualifications that dis- 
tinguish her art. 


Philharmonic Young People’s 
Concert 


Ernest Schelling conducted the third con- 
cert of the eighth season in the series for 
young people at Carnegie Hall, the subject 
of the day being the Dance Form. IIlustra- 
tions from menuets by Bach, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and Stojowski were played, 
the many colored slides being in many cases 
very amusing. “This looks like a game of 
bridge” said Conductor Schelling, alluding 
to the printed diagram for the menuet, as 
danced in Washington's time, and some of 
the pictures of artists, costumes and dancers 
of long ago were certainly comical. The 
many young people manifested real interest 
in the cong ay talk, and sang fairly well 
in unison Flow Gently, Sweet Afton. One 
missed the big musical thermometer, however. 
Perhaps the hit of the affair was the rub- 
bing of the microphone’s face by Mr. Schel- 
ling, whereupon a real Scotch bagpiper, 
Francis X. Hennessey, dressed in full kilts, 
came strutting and playing down one aisle, 
up another, . across the stage, the merry 
The Campbells Are Coming issuing 
from the instrument. Splendidly rhythmical 
playing of the scherzo from Beethoven's 
ninth symphony closed the concert 


notes of 


Paul Kochanski 

which looked like capacity 
lled Carnegie Hall last Saturday afternoon 
to hear Paul Kochanski, Polish violinist, 
celebrate his tenth anniversary as a resident 
of this country with an uncommonly pleas- 
urable recital. With the able assistance of 
Pierre Luboshutz at the piano, Mr. Koch- 
anski displayed his admirable gifts—tech- 
nical, musical and interpretative—in a pro- 
gram that gave him abundant opportunity 
for the effective exercise of his talents. 
Opening with Tartini’s sonata, The Devil’s 
rill, which was brilliantly played, the vio- 
linist then treated his listeners to a taste- 
ful interpretation of an andante and rondo 
by Mozart, as well as a highly skilful per- 
formance of the familiar E major Prelude 
f Bach. There followed Lalo’s songful 
Spanish symphony and the violinist’s own 
admirable arrangements of Szymanowski’s 
Chant de Roxane and of deFalla’s Ritual 
Fire Dance, let alone numerous extra pieces 
which a very enthusiastic audience de- 


JANUARY 
Onegin 
\n audience that filled 
verflowing heard Sigrid 
soprano, give a recital of extraordinary in 
terest Sunday afternoon. Her program 
a popular nature, comprising as it 
deal of music of folk origin. 
Mm in opened with the exacting aria, 
Bel Raggio, from Rossini’s Semiramide, 
singing it with an opulence of voice and a 
degree of flexibility that enabled her to sur 
mount with consummate ease the formidable 
difficulties in which this music abounds 
Competently assisted by a violinist and a 
ellist, as well as by her own exeellent ac- 
companist, Hermann Reutter, Mme. Onegin 
then sang delightfully a group of Scotch 
songs arranged by Beethoven, repeating one 
for good measure. There followed highly 
enjoyable interpretations of four lieder from 
Richard Strauss, to which she added, at the 
vigorous insistence ot her audience, a mu 
sically perfect and altogether memorable per 
Mozart’s Allelujah, plus a viv 
interpretation of Schubert's 
concluding numbers were 
folk with Sweden, Norway, Ger- 
many, France, Russia and England well rep 
resented 
It is late in the day to enlarge on the dis- 
tinguished art of Mme. Onegin. Suffice to 
say that - beauty and power of her voice, 
her skill as a vocalist, her authentic musical 
feeling, ses? genius for characterization and 
her ability to grasp and communicate the 
dramatic and emotional significance of what- 
r music she approaches contribute to the 
place she holds among contemporary 
Her audience recalled her again 
again, and Mme. Onegin was generous 
additions to the program 
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Anton Dounis 


k presented the third of his new 
at the Bijou Theater on Sunday 
First came Nastia Poliakova, the 
fascinating Gypsy singer, then Mary Wig- 
man, whose success is now a matter of his- 
tory, and now Anton Dounis, a mandolin 
virtuoso. 

In him, too, Mr. 
find. After his first 
temps concerto in D 
audience knew that Mr 
nary artist. One marvelled at his dazzling 
technic, clean cut trills and the apparent 
ease with which he colored his playing. The 
mandolin is somewhat limited, but Mr. 
Dounis seemed to do the impossible on it. 
At times one realized that he had achieved 


S. Hurol 
attractions 
evening 


Hurok has a decided 
number, the Vieux- 
minor, opus 31, the 


Dounis was no ordi- 
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feats in technic, which 
not have thought pos- 


violinistic 
would 


almost 
hitherto one 
sible. 

The audience, a large 
with enthusiastic applause and fully appre- 
ciated later contributions: nocturne in E 
flat, Op. 9, No. 2 (Chopin-Sarasate) ; cap- 
rice No. 23 (in octaves), given unaccom- 
panied, (Paganini); romance in F, (Bee- 
thoven), rondino (on a theme by Beetho- 
ven), Kreisler; Menuetto (Haensel); Ave 
Maria (Schubert-Wilhelmj) and Zigeuner- 
weisen (Gypsy airs} (Sarasate). Dora 
Stratos was at the piano. 


one, received him 


Mary Wigman 

Mary Wigman, who continues to fascinate 
American audiences with her superb danc- 
ing, gave a return recital in New York on 
Sunday evening at the Chanin Theater, 
which was crowded to capacity. Not only 
did the audience vociferously applaud every- 
thing she did, but there were frequent cries 
of “bravo,” and, of course, many curtain 
calls. At the close a large part of the audi- 
ence refused to leave until she had repeated 
part of her final number. 

The art of Mary Wigman has taken the 
staid old metropolis by storm, it would 
seem, and apparently it is necessary to see 
her to keep up with the times. And whether 
or not one’s fancies ordinarily turn to the 
art of terpsichore, here is one artist who 
must appeal to all. 

Much has already been written 
Wigman, always in praise of her art, but 
only by witnessing a performance can one 
fully appreciate her grace, rhythm, power 
and individualism. Nothing that the writer 
has ever seen compares with her “Gesicht 
der Nacht” (Face of the Night) and her 

“Hexentanz” (Witch Dance), to mention 
only two. On this occasion she presented 
for the first time a “Seraphisches Lied” 
(Seraphic Song) and “Tanz des Leides” 
(Dance of Sorrow), both beautifully done. 
Prior to her appearance for the latter, a 
gentleman representing her manager, S 
Hurok, appeared before the curtain and in 
a few brief words referred to the recent 
passing of the beloved Pavlowa and asked 
the audience to stand for a moment in silent 
tribute. 

Other 
man’s program 
the Dance Cycle, 
Monotony Whirl 
Dance Songs, one of 
was also new. 


about 


numbers included on Miss Wig- 
were five dances comprising 
“Shifting Landscape,” the 
Dance, and two Gypsy 
which, Zigeunerweise, 


Victor Chenkin 


Chenkin, Russian 
gave his fourth recital of the season, 
time at the Martin Beck Theater, to meet 
the large demand for tickets. The Guild 
Theater, where his previous three perform- 
ances had taken place proved entirely in- 
adequate to the throngs who sought admis- 
sion to hear and see this extraordinary art- 
ist. At this recital the program contained 
mostly pieces that had been heard here. be- 
fore. Mr. Chenkin’s beautiful resonant voice 
was at its very best and his extraordinary 
dramatic powers, in tragic, romantic or 
humorous numbers were compelling to a de- 
gree. The familiar Jewish character num- 
bers brought three encores. Jascha Fisher- 
mann was the skilful accompanist. 


Albert Spalding 

\ large audience attended Albert Spald- 
ing’s first Carnegie Hall recital this season 
and accorded the eminent American violin- 
ist the admiration that is his just due. Mr. 
Spalding has never been heard to better ad- 
vantage, his great, luscious tone, all-encom- 
passing technic, assured musicianship and 
animated style imbuing his chosen numbers 
with all possible charm. 

The program pw Porpora’s G major 
sonata, Mozart’s E flat concerto, Beethoven's 
C minor sonata, op. 30, the violinist’s own 
Castles in Spain and Old Irish Song and 
Dance, Sevillana by Albeniz-Spalding, Lalo’s 
Chanson Villageoise and the Saint-Saéns- 
Ysaye Etude en Forme de Valse. To this 
list a number of encores had to be added. 
Andre Benoist presided at the piano in his 
customary authoritative fashion. 


Victor 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ROXY 


“DOLLAR” SYMPHONY CONCERT 
(Orchestra of 200) 
Under the direction of Erno RAPEE 
For the Benefit of the Unemployed Musicians 
Roxy Sunday morning, February 1, 
at 11 a. m. 


ERNEST SCHELLING, Guest Conductor and Soloist 
ANNE ROSELLE, Soprano 





FOURTH 


Theater, 








Sunday evening. The soloists were: Claudio 
Frigerio, Metropolitan Opera baritone, and 
Rosa Polnarioff, violinist, who was heard 
here some years ago. The principal work 
on the program was Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s 
Gaelic symphony, No. 2, in E minor. 

The symphony, first performed by the 
3oston Symphony, under Emil Paur, was 
later performed in Brooklyn by the same 
organization. Then it attracted favorable 
comment. Mr. Hadley and his men gave the 
work a fine reading, bringing out its vivid 
coloring and spirit most successfully. The 
audience applauded most enthusiastically at 
the end. 

Mr. Frigerio sang Eri tu from The 
Masked Ball with tonal beauty and much 
volume, pleasing the large audience im- 
mensely. Miss Polnarioff, heard here some 
years ago in her debut, has made notable 
progress since then. In the Paganini con- 
certo her tone was large and rich and she 
has ample technic and musicianship. Other 
numbers on the program were: the Fleder- 
maus overture of Strauss and Poem Fan- 
tastique, Robinson. 


Virginia and Mary Drane 
The tenth concert of the Young American 
Artists Series took place at the Barbizon 
Hotel on Sunday afternoon. Virginia and 
Mary Drane, violinists, presented the pro- 
gram, playing works by Vivaldi-Nachez, 
Moszkowski, Godard, Busch and Stoessel. 


Zuro Memorial Services 

About four hundred persons attended the 
Memorial Services held in the Assembly 
hall of Temple Emanu-E] on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 25, for Josiah Zuro. They had been 
arranged by the Grand Opera Choral Alli- 
ance and the Sunday Symphonic Society, of 
which Mr. Zuro was founder and conductor. 
Brief addresses were made by Lazare 
Saminsky, of the League of Composers; 
William J. Guard, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and William Morris, of the Jewish 
Theatrical Guild. 

Ruth Rodgers, soprano, 
chorus of sixty men and women, 
in excerpts from Mendelssohn’s 
Moses Rudinov, baritone, also sang. Hugo 
Riesenfeld, who was associated with Mr. 
Zuro in many enterprises, o, the orchestra 
in a march from Halevy’s La Juive, the 
adagio of the Beethoven seventh symphony, 
and a Mendelssohn-Saminsky Song Without 
Words. 


assisted by a 
was heard 
Elijah. 


Victor Prahl in New York Recital 

Victor Prahl, baritone, has returned to 
America from a long period of teaching and 
singing in Paris. Mr. Prahl expects to re- 
turn to Paris in the spring. During his stay 
in this country he will do some teaching in 
New York and Chicago. He also will give 
a New York recital at the Lenox Theater on 
Monday evening, February 2. His program 
will include a group of old Czech Folk- 
Songs, German lieder by Schubert, Liszt 
and Strauss; a group of five English songs 
which are dedicated to him by William 
Wentzell, Charles Marsh, Noble Kreider 
and Edmund Pendleton, all of which will be 
heard for the first time in New York, and 
the Chansons Gaillardes by Francis Poulenc. 
Viola Peters will be the accompanist. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


An Analysis of the Piano Business, Past and Present, by David Gibson 
—Also Some Well Founded Advice on Advertising— 
Applying the Lessons of the Past to the Present 


In the January 3 issue of the MustcaL CourrIER 
there appeared in this department some comments 
upon old time methods of piano selling, this brought 
to the fore through an article written by David 
Gibson, publisher of the Lorain (O.) Journal, and 
the Mansfield (O.) Journal. Mr. Gibson’s habitat 
is Cleveland, Ohio. He is a lawyer, probably a jour- 
nalist by inclination, or recreation. It always has 
been the belief of the present writer that many of 
the old time methods of piano selling could be resur- 
rected and utilized at the present time to advantage. 
Mr. Gibson favors the MusicaL Courier with an 
article upon this subject that is well worth the read- 
ing by piano salesmen. It is evidence that the Ohio 
gentleman is familiar with the old time methods of 
piano selling. The article will interest those of the 
piano trade who will recall those old time methods 
through this story by Mr. Gibson: 


Piano Selling—Then and Now 


When I was a very young man in the central west 
there were piano salesmen representing city or county 
seat town piano dealers traveling through the rural dis- 
tricts in wagons. 

These wagons were trick affairs. They would break 
down at the will of the driver, or they could be made 
to go again with equal facility. 

They would always break down with a piano aboard 
right in front of a prosperous farmer’s house who had a 
young daughter in the family. 

Obviously, this “fine” piano could not be left out on 
the road in the weather over night. The salesman would 
ask the privilege of leaving it in the house over night 
and the farmer would help him wheel it in on a truck. 

This was about the time the upright piano came into 
general use, they being more easily handled and required 
no setting up as in the case of the old square type. 

That piano would be sold during the night! 

The farmer’s wife would sell it to her husband for the 
young daughter. 

The next morning when the salesman came after the 
piano and thanked the family for their kindness, why, 
the farmer would begin to bargain for it. 

These salesmen were good hoss traders and always 
asked enough at the start to come down to a legitimate 
profit at the finish. 

The salesman would “demonstrate” the instrument 
with a few hymn-tunes, always being careful to pull the 
piano out in the middle of the floor in order to face the 
farmer and his wife while playing—the rule was: “Never 
let ’em get back of you!” 

And I think this is the rule in the average piano ware- 
room today—so that the customer and his wife can not 
frame an alibi. 

I knew a lot of these salesmen. They were healthy, 
good natured, honest chaps, and I think they believed 
sincerely that they were bestowing a benefit on a farmer 
when they induced him to buy a piano for his family. 

And they were! 

I don’t think that there is a thing in the salesmanship 
of today that has not been known and practiced in an 
individual way for fifty years—it has simply been en- 
larged and standardized. 

I know, for I was around when some of the scenery 
was set up for applying it to modern conditions—and I 
was also present when some of this same scenery fell 
down. 

I even think that some of the old and best appeals are 


unknown or are neglected by the present generation of 
salesman and in all lines. 

When radios first became popular my wife didn’t like 
them—wouldn’t have one in the house. 

One day a polite young fellow came to the door and 
induced her to allow him to set up a radio in the living 
room—wouldn’t give a price until he found whether we 
wanted it or not. 

My wife finally sold it to me—I bought it! 

One night over this radio I got the execution of Ruth 
Snyder, the Peer Gynt suite and a Christian Science 
lecture—all at once. 

I got mad and heaved it out the window into the yard 
and pretty nearly killed Benvenuto Cellini, our belowed 
14-pound tomcat—he saw it coming and got out of the 
way just in time. 

Some neighbor boys picked it up. 

A few months later this same young fellow came along 
and left another radio, a more modern one. 

I bought that and have it yet! 

I think pianos could be sold in this same way. Use 
judgment as to the house and simply sell the privilege 
of setting them in—they will be just as safe over night 
or for two or three days as in the wareroom eating their 
heads off in interest. And it isn’t necessary to have the 
truck break down in front of the house. 

The piano is still the only musical instrument to play 
in an amateur way—make your own music—get harmony 
with all ten fingers at one impulse. 

There is more good music written for the piano than 
any other instrument, and even music written for the 
orchestra can be approximated. 

A good piano can be purchased for half the price of a 
fair violin. 


Encouragement From Without 


This is a cry from the outside of the piano busi- 
ness. It is from a man who is broad in his views, 
who not only takes an interest in the events of the 
day but applies his ability in bringing to the fore 
those homey topics that our swift and rapid methods 
of living today seem to have passed into the discard. 

Mr. Gibson’s comments on the piano have been 
referred to before in this paper. In the January 1, 
1930, issue of the Musica Courier there was util- 
ized an editorial written by him that attracted atten- 
tion, for at that time newspapers throughout the 
country were heralding the fact that the piano was 
dead. Mr. Gibson’s views at that time were to the 
effect that the piano was not dead, and his article car- 
ries further confirmation of his belief, and that of 
value to piano men themselves. 

Always has the present writer contended that it 
was the duty of piano salesmen to carry the piano 
to the people and that if was a failure to endeavor 
to induce people to come to the piano. This story of 
Mr. Gibson carries out these views and it is encour- 
aging to have one outside the field, so to speak, ex- 
press such sentiments. Those piano men who are 
inclined to be weak and lack confidence as to the real 
value of the piano as a household necessity should 
realize that the sitting at a desk waiting for some one 
to come into the warerooms and ask to be sold a 
piano never existed; it does not exist today. The 
passing of the “special sale,” which methods employ- 


ed by many has built to a desire for easy work, when 
in truth piano selling must not only carry with it 
brain work but it must carry with it that hustle so 
necessary in the selling’ of all things. Fine ware- 
rooms do not sell pianos. They must be sold in the 
homes of the people. Piano salesmen must recognize 
this fact, and there is much to thank Mr. Gibson for 
in the support that he has given the piano during 
the past two years. 


Planned Advertising Appeals 

Here is another editorial written by Mr. Gibson 
that will be of interest to piano men, for it has to 
do with advertising. If there is any one thing that 
piano men generally know little about it is that of 
the application of newspaper space in the presenting 
of arguments to the aid of piano salesmen. It is 
certainly recorded in the work that piano dealers 
exercise in publicity efforts. While this editorial of 
Mr. Gibson’s does not apply directly to pianos, it 
does apply to selling, the main weakness of the 
piano men of today. 

Bargain offerings do not build to piano confidence, 
nor do they bring about that bespeaking for the 
piano, its real objective in that it is a home neces 
sity. 

When we read what Mr. Gibson says about the 
selling of a piano to the wife, such advertising does 
not appeal to the husband. It may appeal to the 
children from a price point of view, and it may 
cause the children to wonder why they have not a 
piano in their home when they can be bought so 
cheap, but how often do these low prices kill a piano 
sale that might be made if the public is led to realize 
that the piano is something more than an implement, 
something more than a piece of machinery, for tone 
is an intangible quantity that is not seen, but is heard. 
The advertising of low prices in the hope of attract 
ing people into the warerooms is not conducive to 
the creating of piano prospects. 

There is one thing that we must remember, how 
ever. In the old days that Mr. Gibson refers to, 
men were not attracted to music. In fact, a man 
who enjoyed music or showed any inclination or love 
for it was looked upon as being something akin to 
It is a fact that today it is a question 
whether more women or more men attend musical 
events. 


1 “Sissy. 


Let us read Mr. Gibson’s editorial on advertising 


Advertising—Use and Abuse 

Advertising is a force, a power, yet its first large use 
in the form that we understand it today was to swindle 
people—mostly by quack doctors and habit forming nos- 
trum venders. 

At one time advertising fell into such low repute that 
it really paid those with honest goods and services not 
to advertise—the medical profession to this day does 
not advertise. 

Yet, had it been rightly used, it would have been a 
power, a force, in the beginning as it is today when 
most of its abuses have been eliminated. 

The biggest newspaper advertiser in my home town 
when I was a boy was Gun Wah, a Chinese fake doctor, 
who guaranteed to tell all your symptoms the minute he 
looked at you. He did this by having a stool pigeon in 
his waiting room who apparently inadvertently questioned 
all patients and reported to the “doctor” before each 
entered his presence. 

My mother, who was educated a bit above women of 


(Continued on next page) 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIverR WENDELL Ho.LMEs. 


Learned Comment on the “Business 
Cycle Theory”’—The Doud Chart 
and Similar Projections 

been interested in the reprinting of 

interested in the 


Those who haye 
the I L. Doud 


from the 


chart may be 


New York 


cycle 


following Times in its annual 


Financial Report: 


The “Business Cycle” Theory, In the Light of 
Recent Events 


The emphasis with which a “major panic” and a 
“major depression” have successively swept over the 
financial world has disposed, for the present at any rate, 
of the notion that such cataclysms were never to recur, 
also of the idea that the violence of such readjustments 
was about to be “smoothed out.” 

The present recurrence of a great economic setback, 
nearly ten years after the last of its kind, appears on its 
face to bear out the “ten-year cycle” theory. Yet, al- 
though about ten years separated 1873 from 1884, and 
1884 from 1893, and 1893 from 1903, only four years 
elapsed between 1903 and 1907 and nearly thirteen be- 
tween 1907 and 1920. 

These discrepancies have long been familiar, however. 
A still older theory assumed a “twenty-year cycle,” ap- 
plied to the time elapsed between the great panics of 
1837 and 1857. But the next great panic (that of 1873) 
came only sixteen years after 1857. The occurrence of 
our Civil War in the interval was occasionally cited as 
an explanation. But another great war occurred between 
1907 and 1920 and actually lengthened the interval of 
prosperity. 
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Who Buys PianosP—As Reported in a 
Conducted by the Parents’ 
Piano and Child 


Survey 
Magazine—The 
EK enn ation 
rt to determine the 
Magazine 


ilved investigations 


“buying habits” of women 


recently conducted a country wide 
in over 5,000 homes in 
lifferent communities, supplemented by inter- 
hundred department stores and mail ques- 
demonstration agents. 


family 


1,200 country home 


{ the survey was to determine the 


nfluential in the purchase of home equip- 








BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 


WHITNEY, 
Cabinet surfaces, 
ers. “‘Motor Driven Saw 
tiser.”’ 


that is whether the women were single or married, 
whether they were without children, 
growing (under grown 
children. Among the articles investigated were beds, pianos, 
floor coverings, sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, washing 


ment, 
and in the latter event, 


with children nineteen) or with 


machines, refrigerators, and ranges. 


One can not but confess as to a doubt concerning tests of 
this sort. They have a certain value as indicating a 
trend in buying, but it is almost a certainty that they can 
add but little, if anything, to the commonsense findings of 


the practical business man. If taken entirely in this light 


may 


they have some degree of worth, but there is danger for the 
merchant or retailer who accepts the results as gospel with- 
out modifying them to fit the special character of potential 
buyers in his own community. 

it must be admitted, however, that the results of this par- 
survey are remarkable only in that they confirm 
general opinion. In the matter of pianos, for instance, the 
survey indicated that about the purchasing stimulus or con- 
trol is divided into the following percentages in the groups 
Unmarried women, 10 per cent.; married 
20 per cent.; married women with 
with all 


ticular 


listed above: 
women without children, 
growing children, 58 per cent.; married women 
children grown up, 12 per cent. 
composite average of the three reporting factors. 

It is of more than casual interest to note the evident in- 
of the need of musical education for the children as 
a motivating factor in the purchase of pianos. The 
stantial percentages of each group indicate likewise the uni- 
versal appeal of the piano for women of all ages. 

An even greater interest arises from a comparison of the 


These figures represent the 


fluence 
sub- 


class buying percentages as concerns the piano as compared 
to the 


chases. 


general averages of all household equipment pur- 
For instance, in the first class—unmarried women— 
the average of general household purchases was about 4 
as compared with the 10 per cent. for the piano. 


married women without children, the 


per cent. 
In the 
general average of purchases of beds, vacuum cleaners, etc., 


second class 


was 33 per cent., with only 20 per cent. for pianos in the 


involving the presence of 


was about 39 per cent. 


same grouping. In class three, 
the general average 


For the fourth class the general 


young children, 
as against 59 for pianos. 


buying average for household necessities was 24 per cent. 


as against 12 per cent. for pianos. 


Obituary 


Edwin S. Votey 


Edwin S. Votey, vice-president of the Aeolian Company 
and for many years a prominent figure in organ and piano 
died J., on January 21, 


at the age of 


circles, at his home in Summit, N. 


seventy-four. He had been in failing health 


since last July when he suffered a severe attack of pneu- 
monia 

Mr. Votey during the course of his long and honorable 
career in the music business displayed considerable inventive 
Early in his business life he was president of the 


Some years later 


genius. 
Farrand & Votey Organ Co. of Detroit. 
while with the Aeolian Company, he invented the Pianola, 
the forerunner of the modern player piano. 
ited with having manufactured the first Aeolian pipe organ. 

During the World War, in® collaboration with Charles 
Kettering, he invented an automatic control for airplanes 
which later was adopted by the United States Government. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Votey, a 
Votey, and two married daughters. 


He is also cred- 


Annie Gray 
son, Charles H. 


January 31, 1931 


EXPRESSIONS 


(Continued from page 41) 


her generation, would not buy anything that was adver- 
tised. 

She purchased all my boy clothing of a man named 
J. A. McKensey, who all at once began to advertise and 
she quit him. 

Yet McKensey was an honest man, carried good mer- 
chandise and by advertising extended his honesty and 
good merchandise to more people in the community. I 
have no doubt that he soon found that by advertising he 
could reduce his prices over his competitor by his doing 
a larger volume of business on top of his fixed overhead, 
thus turning the gross on the additional volume into net 
profit and by which he took home more money for him- 
self on Saturday night. 

Yet a good deal of the early advertising by merchants 
was for the purpose of moving dead stock—items that 
nobody wanted. 

If these goods didn’t move, why, advertising was no 
good; if they did move and the goods were defective or 
otherwise unsatisfactory, why, it reacted not only against 
the store in ill will, but against advertising as an institu- 
tion in the customers’ mind. 

I think newspaper publishers were very largely at fault 
in the beginning and in most of these cases—they didn’t 
teach the merchant how to use advertising as a force to 
sell good merchandise and for which there was a normal 
demand and upon which they could have increased their 
volume to more profit. 

The automobile industry would not have reached its 
present proportions if people had not in the very begin- 
ning been taught how to drive a car. 

A typewriter is no good, it isn’t really sold, unless the 
purchaser knows how to use it. 

As soon as merchants found out how to use advertising, 
and in which they were very largely self-taught, why, 
they bought more of it and the public prejudice against it 
was eliminated. 

Advertising will not sell horses and buggies, high 
shoes to women, key winding watches nor will it con- 
tinue to get people into a restaurant where the cooking 


is poor. 
Good Luck, Mr. Gibson! 

Piano dealers who read this editorial may say 
they know they are not back in the days when Mr. 
Gibson’s mother refused to purchase from a mer- 
chant that advertised, but today is different. The 
question that arises after a reading of this editorial 
is, do people read the advertising that an average 
piano dealer utters during these days? 

Honesty of purpose breathes in every line that 
Mr. Gibson furnishes us. It is good copy, honest 
copy, an appeal to reason and good judgment, and 
is well worthy a wider circulation than it receives 
in the state of Ohio. Recently Mr. Gibson made a 
trip through the Middle West and visited the de- 
partment stores in the larger centers, making com- 
ments upon the methods of those various marts. As 
applied to the time which they appeared, those arti- 
cles were of value not only to business men but to 
the buying public. 

More power to this Ohio man’s work! May it 
reach out to wider circles. There is a homeliness, 
a good fellowship, a wish-to-do-good flavor to Mr. 
Gibson’s editorials that could be emulated by news- 
papers throughout the country, and the bringing to 
the home these arguments that clear the way to an 
understanding as between sellers and buyers. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 








WANTED 


INSPECTOR OF PIANOS 
Manufacturer of high grade pianos requires services of addi- 
tional experienced Inspector. Must be familiar with all bran- 
ches of grand piano construction, especially voicing, tuning and 
action regulation. Permanent position and good salary. Give 
age, experience and full details about yourself. All replies 
strictly confidential. Address C. M. C., care of Musica 

Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 
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musical instrument manufactured 
in the musical center of Amer- 
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Factory and Offices 
NINTH AVE., HUDSON AND 13TH STREETS 
NEW YORK 
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CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 
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Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 
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SOUTHERN SEMINARY GLEE CLUB OF BUENA VISTA, VA., 
Badrig Guevchenian, director, which gave a successful. Vesper Hour of Christmas Music 
on December 14. The assisting soloists were: Annie Park Moore, Clara Jefferies Key, 
Margaret Durham Robey and Badrig Guevchenian. Those in the photograph are: 
(back row)—Ann Moore, Mrs. Edward Key, Marjorie Cooper, Rosemary Backrach, 
Evelyn Traynham, Dorothy Fawick, Jane Rohe, Sara Long, Josephine Tressing, Beneta 
Winters, Harriet Stover, Edith Smith, Mrs. E. Landrun, Violet Whitaker and Mrs. R 
Robey; (middle row)—Elisabeth Sill, Mary Hand, Anne Thurston, Beatrice Wood, Mr. 
Guevchenian, director of the music department, Lucia Robinson, Audrey Guest, Anne 
Williams, Evelyn Lyle, Jane Gilbert, and Mrs. Guevchenian, piano and organ; (front , 
row)-—-Abigail Bedrosian, Eleanor ans, Elisabeth Childs, Lewis McGuire, Jane aia fey . ; 4 

Summers, Helen Frost and Alma Undt. 


JOSEF LHEVINNE, 
one of the world’s outstanding master- 
pianists. Mr. Lhevinne recently ap- 
peared at Town Hall, New York, with 
the Roth Quartet in the Schumann 
piano quintet. Typical of the press 
notices Mr. Lhevinne received ts this 
quotation from the New York Ameri- 
can: “Josef Lhevinne was the assist- 
ing artist, and supplicd masterful pian- 
ism, polished, purposeful and lovely in 
tone.” 


WINDOW DISPLAY OF JOSEPHINE FORSYTH’S MUSICAL SETTING OF 
THE LORD'S PRAYER 

at the Votteler Music Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Forsyth’s picture is at the right. 

At the left is a photograph of Edwin Arthur Krafl, org t of Trinity Cathedral, Cleve- 

land, who has made several choral arrangements o , orsyth’s compdsition. The 


Lord’s Prayer is published | ; hirmer 


BRAILOWSKY AND BOB, 
his English prize-winning police dog. 


SYLVIA LENT, 

violinist, who opens a tour of the south 

with a recital in Wilmington, N. C., Feb- 

ruary 17, Miss Lent, following a summer 

spent abroad, has been appearing exten- 

sively in recital in the eastern states this ; Ree haf aoe he ‘ ~ oy erie eras 

sisal: “Lar 4b te ateeae Of ee cee MARIA GAY ZENATELLO, GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA, LILY PONS AND GIOVANNI ZENATELLO 

appearance in Oneonta, N. Y., she has al- photographed on the Metropolitan Opera stage, following the recent performance of Lucia, It was Mr. and Mrs. Zenatello who brought 
Miss Pons to the attention of Gatti-Casazza, the later engaging the youthful coloratura immediately on hearing her. She has proved to 


ready been engaged for a recital next sea- ( M a 
son in Cooperstown, which is near Oneonta. be the operatic sensation of the season. (Wide World photo.) 
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(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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